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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 





; promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community; to raise the standards 
of home life; to secure adequate laws for the care and 


protection of children and youth. 


& bring into closer relation the home and the school 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently 
in the training of the child, and to develop between 
educators and the general public such united efforts as 
will secure for every child the highest advantages in 


physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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Let us have faith that right makes might; 


and in that faith let us to the end, dare 
to do our duty as we understand it. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
































The Prewidenti Message 


The Past Is Prologue 


F ALL the events in the history of the parent-teacher movement 
none in retrospect appears more dramatic and powerful than the 
first Congress, called by Alice McLellan Birney in the month 
of February, in the year 1897. The attendance was a large one; 

the motive a great one. Resolutions were adopted, principles articulated, 
and thus came into being the organization which was to be known far and 
wide as the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

What else do we know, or want to know, about this first meeting? 
First and foremost, we know a great deal about the character and qualities 
of the early leaders who gathered together on that eventful day. From 
their own utterances and deeds, as well as from the literature which has 
recorded their work and ideals, we know that the founders had faith in 
the future. We know that this faith envisioned a future in which millions 
of children would find a world no longer callous to their needs but greatly 
concerned with fulfilling them. We know, too, that the founders of the 
parent-teacher movement experienced the new adventure of social plan- 
ning, that they were challenged to produce the blueprint of progress and to 
build a society of equal mental, spiritual, and physical opportunity for all 
children in all the states. We also know that they strove to make possible 
more humane standards of living conditions for all children in all families. 
This object led them to be concerned for the poor, the physically handi- 
capped, the delinquent. Such were the problems that were part of the 
purpose and will of these women to whom we pay special honor in a 
month which has given forth so many of America’s immortals. 


HE WORLD will little note, nor long remember, what we say 

here ...” Perhaps this idea, unexpressed, was in the minds of our 
founders as they labored for organization and recognition. But the world 
deemed otherwise, and they were destined to reap richer results than they 
could have foreseen in that month of February, in that year 1897. This 
story of the growth of social welfare in the United States constitutes one 
of the most interesting epics of the last half-century. And while it is 
true that rapid changes accentuated the need for social welfare, neverthe- 
less it must not be forgotten that without the clear vision and deep-rooted 
courage of these early leaders the world might have long delayed the 
swelling tide of inquiry and effort in behalf of children and youth. 

We can never forget the debt of gratitude we owe to our founders for 
the ideals that they have left us, ideals as true now as then, still acceptable 
and still accepted by all whose hearts respond to the needs of childhood— 
by all who believe that the past is only the prologue to a greater future 
for America and her children. May there never be an eclipse of the light 
which their labors have brought into the world! 


[ig twa Made 
President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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try—one formal, the other informal. The 

formal school system employs about one mil- 
lion teachers, all of whom must meet definite re- 
quirements as to their fitness. They are expected 
to understand not only subject matter but children 
as well. Only when they meet given requirements 
are they licensed to teach. 

The informal school system is the school of the 
radio, the movies, and the press. The informal 
school, too, employs hundreds of thousands of 
“teachers.” It is true that standards of fitness are 
often required for reporters, writers, and actors. 
Yet, generally speaking, the basic requirement of 
its teaching personnel is not the ability to educate, 
to inform, to create, and to instruct, but rather the 
ability to thrill, excite, and amuse. 

Further, and more significant, the owners of 
these educational agencies need meet no require- 
ments of fitness such as may be required of re- 
porters, editorial writers, scenarists, directors, 


['=— are two school systems in this coun- 


EDGAR DALE 


script writers, or radio forum leaders. As a mat- 
ter of fact, far too frequently the basic require- 
ment for ownership is, first of all, huge sums of 
money,* and second, skill as merchandisers of en- 
tertainment. 

What about the pupils of these two schools? 
The formal school has over thirty million pupils. 
These pupils spend about thirty hours a week in 
school. The informal school has millions of pupils 
as well. Indeed, as high as thirty-five million peo- 
ple may listen to outstanding broadcasts. Typical 
high school students hear a radio playing from 
two to three hours a day. Approximately forty 





*A good-sized daily newspaper cannot be started for 
less than a million dollars. A high-grade Hollywood pro- 
duction costs half a million or more. A modern 5-kilowatt 
regional radio station costs about a hundred thousand for 
equipment, studios, and the like. 
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Radio - Movies - and Press 


million newspapers are published every single day 
in the United States, and boys and girls will spend 
from ten to thirty-five minutes on such news- 
papers, reading primarily the comics and the 
sports news and giving some minor attention to 
the front page and to headlines throughout the 
paper. Movie attendance for children is all but 
yniversal in cities where theaters are available. 
Children under the fourth grade will average 
about one movie every other week. In the upper 
elementary and high school the average will run 
about a movie a week. Some will go more than 
once a week; others less. The total number of at- 
tendances chalked up weekly at the national box 
office for children and adults is fifty-four million. 

At this point some critic is likely to say, “But 
after all, does real learning go on in this informal 
school? Isn’t it merely harmless entertainment?” 
The answer is not far to seek. Can anyone deny 
the influence of radio in affecting political opin- 
ions? Further, the influence of radio over human 
behavior is great enough to cause advertisers to 
spend vast sums—$83,113,801 in 1939—in order 
to induce these behaviors. There is a good deal of 
research material to show that movies do have 
effects on the attitudes, information, and conduct 
of children and young people. 

We thought once that The Birth of a Nation 
was just a good movie. We know now that it was 
a fomenter of ill will, a spreader of racial hatred. 
We know that a single broadcast like War of the 
Worlds can send hundreds of thousands of sug- 
gestible people into a panic of fear and hysteria. 
And newspapers too have great influence, espe- 
cially when there is no opportunity to offer com- 
peting ideas through other media. 





© Ewing Galloway 
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Bt WHAT do boys and girls learn in the informal 

school? What is the picture of the good life 
that pupils of the radio-movies-press school may 
get? What are some common ideas and ideals 
learned from these unlicensed teachers? Am I un- 
fair when I say that the picture of marriage and 
romance, for example, which the uncritical pupil 
gets in these media is somewhat as follows: 

The world in which we live was built not for 
comradeship, friendship, and lifelong affection 
but rather for romantic love. Romantic love is 
the paramount American problem. Unfortunately, 
romantic love won’t be aroused or be permanent 
unless you use the right soap and the right de- 
odorant. It is more important to smell good than 
to be good. Furthermore, a successful marriage is 
built upon a foundation of soft hands and the 
right lipstick. Married love, like romantic love, is 
filled with intrigue, suspicion, and jealousy. 
Watch out for the other woman, especially if you 
are a doctor’s wife. Remember, too, that good, 
healthful, well-prepared food isn’t nearly so im- 
portant for well-being and happiness as using the 
right brand of cigarette, beer, or whisky. 

What about the picture of crime which the “un- 
critical pupil” gets from these three media? Hon- 
estly, now, isn’t the criminal really glorified? To 
the charge that his final punishment is a sufficient 
corrective I can only reply that sometimes he isn’t 
punished at all. Second, the observer sees how he 
gets caught and may think “If only he hadn’t left 
that clue, he would be safe today.” And third, the 
spectator may think that the exciting life crim- 
inals lead as pictured by the radio, the movies, 
and the press is worth the risk of a policeman’s 
bullet. All three media fail almost completely in 











giving their readers, viewers, and listeners an in- 
telligible idea of why we have criminals at all and 
what we might do to stop crime in its breeding 
place. 

Note that I have spoken of “the uncritical 
pupil” of the informal school. The critical viewer, 
listener, or reader may develop a wholly different 
picture. He can see a world in which science is 
substituted for superstition, as in The Story of 
Louis Pasteur; a world in which there is good fun, 
laughter, and affection as in Vic and Sade or 
Blondie; a world where minorities get a decent 
treatment as shown in the radio series Americans 
All—Immigrants All; a world in which construc- 
tiveness rather than destructiveness is exemplified 
as in A Dispatch from Reuters; a world in which, 
in Jefferson’s words, “error of opinion can be tol- 
erated as long as reason is left free to combat it,” 
as shown in The Life of Emile Zola or the movie 
The Story They Didn’t Dare Tell. This latter, by 
the way, is the story of John Peter Zenger, a 
newspaperman who had the courage to criticize 
the unfair practices of Governor Cosby of New 
York in 1733. 

The job to which both schools must address 
themselves with vigor and dispatch is to make 
democracy work—to defend it from its real ene- 
mies, to invigorate and inspire its tired friends. 
We need the realism of the engineer joined with 
the idealism of a Washington and a Lincoln. To 
do this job we need to help people, first, to see 
what the world is like, to survey the terrain; sec- 
ond, to think through and plan through what we 
want it to be; and third, to develop the means and 
instruments which enable us to go from where we 
are to where we want to be. Some of the urgent 
jobs that might well be listed are the following: 


1. Use movies, radio, and press to arouse in- 
terest in improving national health. Draft 
board doctors, according to Consumer Edu- 
cation, December 1940, are rejecting about 
sixty per cent of the men they examine—men 
between the ages of 21 and 35. And twenty 
per cent of those passed by the board are re- 
jected at camp. If a man isn’t healthy enough 
for war purposes, is he healthy enough for 
peace purposes? 


2. Help people see clearly the meaning of 
freedom of speech in a democracy. The world 
must be kept safe for differences of opinion. 
Where everybody believes alike, you have 
either hypocrisy or totalitarianism or both. 
Democracy is gone when a minority has lost 
its opportunity to become a majority using 
the legal channels for so doing. 





3. Develop an awareness of the deep-seated 
feeling of insecurity and frustration felt by q 
significant proportion of our people. (Accord. 
ing to Gallup, about fifty per cent of our popy- 
lation felt that if they lost their job or busi- 
ness they would have to go on relief in less 
than six months.) And then let’s do some. 
thing about it. Remember that the fifth 
column is the only army whose rank and file 
members travel best on an empty stomach. 


4. We still have the vast problem before us of 
providing substitutes for war. The great 
peace films such as Grand Illusion, All Quiet 
on the Western Front, Broken Lullaby, all 
successfully stressed the futility, the cruelty 
and horror of war; but, like the crime films 
they failed to tell us clearly what and who 
make wars and what we can do about it. 


F pare REMEDY for the problem of two separate 
school systems which are sometimes at logger. 
heads with each other is to effect a more skillfyl 
blending of their activities. Both agencies possess 
qualities needed by the other. What a world we 
could build if teachers were a little more informal; 
a little less hemmed in by routine; a little more 
flexible and varied in their teaching methods; a 
little funnier, less the pedagogue and more the 
friend; used more insight and less recite; learned 
that the way to be more interesting is to have 
more interests. 

And what a world we could build if the unli- 
censed teachers pandered less and guided more; 
mirrored the world less and reflected more clearly 
its hopes and aspirations; were less concerned 
about making huge profits than in being prophe- 
tic; knew that you could teach without putting on 
a circus; realized that you could be scholarly with- 
out being dull. 

And what a world it would be, too, if parents 
did not too often believe that a good movie, news- 
paper, or radio program was merely one from 
which evil was absent; if they knew better what 
they wanted instead of wanting only what they 
knew; if they realized that good taste, like affec- 
tion, requires constant guidance and attention; if 
they only knew that the kind of movies, radio, 
and newspapers we get tomorrow is being deter- 
mined in our homes and schools today. 

The suggestions here offered are not Utopian. 
They require no elaborate surveys, no complicated 
organization. The basic necessity is a little more 
confidence in our own powers to change the world. 
Perhaps we might take to heart the advice that 
Goethe gave to a man who mistrusted his own 
powers: “Ach, you need only blow on your hands!” 
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This is the sixth article 
in the Parent-Teacher 


study course: Beginnings 


with Children 


HEROLD C. HUNT 


afternoon quiet of an otherwise pleasant 

and uneventful Sunday. It was followed 
by a quick succession of loud sobs. Simultaneously 
aloud stamping of a little foot and the ominous 
sounds of vigorous slapping and hitting could be 
heard as emphasis to a shrill “You can’t have it! 
I won’t let you have it! That’s mine! Stop, stop! 
Get away! Go home! Mommy, Mommy!” Of 
course there followed the usual scurrying of the 
“grown folks,”” who had been idly chatting in the 
next room, to see what had happened to the two 
children who had been playing so peacefully to- 
gether all afternoon. 

Tommy had celebrated his fourth birthday the 
day before. There had been a lovely party to 
which all the children in the neighborhood had 
been invited; and, to further highlight the oc- 
casion, Tommy’s cousin Janet, who was nearly 
five, had come with her parents, not only for the 
birthday party but for the whole week end. 

Tommy was an only child; Janet, the youngest 
of three. Tommy, always considered delicate, had 


| CHILD’s pitiful scream disturbed the late 
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© H. Armstrong Roberts 


played only occasionally with the neighborhood 
children, his chief acquaintance with them coming 
from their not too frequent gatherings on birth- 
day occasions. 

Perhaps it was the attention showered on Janet 
the previous afternoon and the presents she, too, 
had received, although it was not her birthday. 
Perhaps Tommy felt it an infringement on his 
liberty to be told that Janet would show him some 
new games. Or perhaps it was “just too much” 
to see another child take a few of his old toys and 
put them together in a fascinating way so that 
even he could realize what fun there must be on 
that farm he had never visited. At any rate, when 
Janet announced that she would take his shiny 
new truck to carry the farm vegetables to the 
market—well, it was just the last straw for 
Tommy, who proceeded to turn the truck into an 
effective weapon of attack on Janet. 

As Janet’s mother rushed her off for first aid 
and Tommy’s mother cuddled him in her arms 
with a fond “Why did you do that, Sugar?” the 
two fathers attempted to reconstruct the scene, 
and a lively argument to determine who was at 
fault ensued. Logical though their reasoning and 
accurate though their portrayal of events leading 
up to the outburst, not for one instant did either 
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of them approach an apprehension of the real 
wrongdoer. 

Whose fault was it? “Surely not Janet’s,” you 
say, “for she was just showing Tommy about the 
farm.” “And surely not Tommy’s—Janet tried to 
take his new toy away from him.” And you’re 
right, in both instances. It wasn’t Janet’s fault, 
it wasn’t Tommy’s fault. 

It was their parents who were really to blame. 
There the fault lies! 

Nor is this a startling revelation. We have long 
known that the kind of people we become is 
largely the result of what happens to us in the 
first years of our lives; and what happens in these 
first years is surely the direct result of what is 
done or not done for us by our parents. Emotional 
stability, complete in all aspects, would doubtless 
have prevented the sad ending to the Janet and 
Tommy incident. But how often, instead, is emo- 
tional instability the fact—emotional instability, 
the basis of which lies, as Leslie Hohman force- 
fully declares in As the Twig Is Bent, in “erratic 
training by parents who have themselves been 
trained into emotional instability by their erratic 
parents.” Let us, then, recognize that it is our 
fault and let us do what we can to redirect our 
own attempts to influence our children. 

Training our children for emotional control 
should be the most important goal toward which 
to aim, and in such training we should remember 
that the intense types of emotional reactions, dis- 
played in profound organic responses such as 
occur in fear and anger, are actually destructive 
to the child. The milder states of feeling, on the 
other hand, are usually beneficial. It is difficult 
indeed to prevent all intense emotional reactions, 
but much can be done to lessen the outbursts. 


HILDREN ARE born with an endowment of re- 

flexes which include a definite group of spon- 
taneous emotional responses. These comprise fear, 
anger, happiness and unhappiness. In the infant, 
the fear response can be brought on at first only 
by one of two simple causes—removing support 
from the child or subjecting it to loud noises. 
Other stimuli causing fear are purely the result 
of the child’s associations or of his actual learn- 
ing experiences. Anger in infancy is evoked only 
by tight restriction of movements; and uwnhap- 
piness can be produced only by pain or hunger. 
Equally startling is the fact that fondling and 
stroking are the sole stimuli capable of promoting 
active happiness at this stage of the child’s devel- 
opment. How far has the child come along the 
road of learning, then, when he is afraid of the 
dark, of eyeglasses, or of anything furry! How 
much could the parents have done to prevent the 
appearance of these and other fears! And how 
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much can they do, likewise, to dispel such fears! 

In our story of Janet and Tommy it is not likely 
that fear entered into the incident at all. In oy, 
analysis of emotional patterns, however, the yp. 
natural tale of fears will be included, since fea, 
represents so large a part of the whole problem of 
training for emotional control. Some of the emo. 
tional patterns developed through the addition of 
associated or learned stimuli will fade again ag 
the child grows older. Others may be consciously 
or unconsciously reinforced. 

Training of children against these odds is ip. 
deed a difficult task. We cannot prevent the child’s 
association of a new stimulus with one that al. 
ready makes him fearful, or angry, or unhappy, 
Thus he may soon become afraid of a dog that is 
allowed to run into his room barking. Fear of 
loud noises, you will recall, is a primary fear. 
And the barking may soon be associated with dogs 
in general so that a fear reaction sets in to the 
stimulus of even a quiet dog. Some fears may 
seem to develop without relation to other emo. 
tional experiences, but if we search we will always 
uncover some primary fear association. 


EARS OF young children may be removed, or at 

least controlled and kept from developing. It is 
obvious that a fear response will not be evoked by 
a stranger who first comes into the room when the 
baby is happy and safe in daddy’s arms. Nor will 
the child fear the quiet, gentle, clean dog that re- 
sembles the toy with which he plays so much. 
Avoidance of the use of fear as a means of dis- 
cipline—such as fear of a big bear or of a remote 
place to which bad children are sent—will also 
tend to lessen fears. 

Appeals to reason, in the elimination of fears, 
are effective only as the child gains in comprehen- 
sion of his parents’ words. Social imitation, on 
the other hand, plays a relatively large part both 
in dispelling fears and in creating them. Young- 
sters are eager to imitate their playmates. How 
often do we note the child, for example, who can- 
not be induced by his mother to sit in a swing! 
Yet he becomes impatient and anxious to try it 
when his favorite companion shouts gleefully to 
him as he gaily swings by. 

A child’s fear of the dark will often disappear 
when he is accompanied into a dark room, taught 
how to turn on and off the light to create his own 
darkness or brightness, and made to see that the 
room is “there” just the same. The building up of 
self-confidence is also an important factor in 
eliminating fear. As the child meets new situa- 
tions with success (and these “success” situations 
may be easily staged) he develops self-confidence, 
whereas repeated failures, caused by over-difficult 
presentations, will destroy his confidence. 
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N COPING with fears there is always a profound 
| need for consistency and understanding on the 
part of the parents. Irrational fearfulness in chil- 
dren is actually cultivated by unthinking parents 
who lavish pity on a “helpless” child. The habit 
of meeting any new situation with curiosity and 
eagerness may be firmly founded before the child 
is two. —" 

As in the control of fears, wise judgment on 
the part of the parent will also aid in preventing 
and overcoming serious outbursts of anger. We 
have said that in early infancy the only cause of 
anger is the restriction of the child’s movements. 
Destructive outbursts often accompany the proc- 
ess of being bathed and dressed. Proper clothes 
and easy handling at these times will go a long 
way toward preventing the outbursts. Teaching 
the child to enjoy his own attempts to put arms 
and feet into the right places, while mother ap- 
pears to be helping him eagerly in these efforts, 
will convert the ordeal into a most pleasurable 
experience—change it from a “thwarting” situa- 
tion to one of being aided in desired activity. How 
simple the transformation! Outbursts of anger 
may also be eliminated by avoiding unnecessary 
interference with activities. Thus when it be- 
comes necessary to take a youngster away from 
an occupation which he is enjoying and in which 
he is interested, direction of attention to a new 
toy or object which he can carry with him to the 
new situation, or secure upon his arrival, will once 
again dispel any feeling of being thwarted. 

In progressive schools today curriculums are 
planned so that every child may enjoy a reason- 
able measure of success in accordance with his 
own ability. And that pleasurable sense of achieve- 
ment, of accomplishment, like other emotions, 
is a necessary part of the child’s environment 
from his earliest days. It is important, therefore, 
that the youngster be given enough help and en- 
couragement in each attempted situation to guar- 
antee a success reaction. This does not mean that 
everything should be done for him. When diffi- 
culties impede his path a new emphasis on the 
ultimate goal will usually spur him over the ob- 
stacles. Nor should he be accorded his every 
desire and wish. The first two years are not too 
early to teach what can be done and what cannot 
be done in certain situations, not too early for a 
realization of what is baby’s and what is mother’s, 
not too early for an understanding that doing 
what we want to do should be followed by doing 
what we should do. Interference with a child’s 
will becomes “thwarting” only when nothing is 
offered in its place. 

It must be remembered that the qualities we 
exercise most are the ones that gain strength in 
us, and that permitting a continuance of undesir- 
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able outbursts is the surest way to make them per- 
manent. There is always something that is over- 
looked, however, and the most careful and con- 
scientious parent is certain to be confronted, at 
one time or another, with an emotional outburst 
the like of which he had never imagined possible. 
Tied up with such behavior pattern is generally 
the idea of reward-seeking. Unless a habit brings 
a reward to the child it is quickly cast aside. 
A baby will continue to cry at night only as long 
as crying results in his being picked up or fed. 
And an older child will continue to have temper 
tantrums only as long as this type of outburst 
brings him some special privilege. 

Perhaps the most effective technique in com- 
bating tantrums, or even lesser emotional out- 
bursts, is isolation. Relegation to solitary confine- 
ment is surely not what the child expects from 
his attention-seeking, reward-seeking behavior. 
Imagine his surprise when he finds himself cut 
off not only from his expected reward but from 
his audience as well, placed where further dramat- 
ics will be played only to bare walls! Even a 
very young child will recognize the purposeless- 
ness of activity in such environment. This treat- 
ment, supported by consistency on the part of the 
parent in following it out for each outburst, never 
“giving in,” never following the isolation with 
cuddling and sympathy, will soon produce the 
desired result. 


LS ae WHAT of Janet and Tommy? How does the 

truck-wielding incident fit into this picture of 
the child’s emotions? Simply that the blame, the 
entire responsibility, for the occurrence rests 
squarely on the parents. Had Janet not been al- 
ways granted her every whim and fancy, had she 
not been allowed to demand things of her older 
sister and brother, had she been made to realize 
that nothing is indispensable, that an adequate 
substitute can generally be found, she probably 
would have pressed into service something other 
than Tommy’s new truck to carry her vegetables. 
And had Tommy been more often exposed to the 
varied treatment, and perhaps domination, of the 
neighborhood children, he would have recognized 
that nothing is ever a completely personal posses- 
sion. And had he not been certain that Mother’s 
soft arms would enfold him and shield him from a 
possible retaliatory blow or punch from Janet, he 
would not have thought of striking her. 

It is never too early for parents to train their 
children to healthy emotional control. It is never 
too early for parents to recognize that they are to 
blame for their children’s emotional instabilities 
—not by virtue of inheritance but by virtue of 
training. Let’s all admit that the fault is ours and 
start today our constructive correction of it. 











An Intrvate Portrart or My Morgzr 


ALONSITA BIRNEY WALKER 


Alice McLellan Birney and her daughter, 


the author of this article. 


daughter (Mrs. L. W. Robert, Jr.) saying: 
“You must write an article about that won- 
derful woman, my grandmother, Alice McLellan 
Birney. I am supposed to do it, but I would have 
to get all my information from you, as I unfor- 
tunately never knew her, and so it’s up to you.” 

It seems strangely appropriate that I should 
begin this story of my mother’s life while taking 
care of my grandchild, her namesake, the present 
Alice Birney Robert. Her nurse has gone out, and 
I can hear her singing herself to sleep in the next 
room. ... 

It is just thirty-three years this twentieth of 
December since my mother died. She was only 
forty-nine. So short a life, and yet into it she had 
crowded so much—so much work for others, and 
so much sadness for herself. She said to me, one 
day shortly before her death: “I think I have 


se I received a letter from my only 
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suffered everything a human being 
can suffer except the loss of a child. 
I thank God I have been spared that.” 

My mother loved children. Most 
women love their own children ang 
take an active interest in their 
friends’ children, but my mother 
loved all children. She wanted all chil. 
dren to have the same care and ad. 
vantages that her own had. She had 
a love and sympathy for everyone 
who passed her way, and this quality 
of selflessness of understanding js 
what drew people to her and held 
them. She held them as devoted 
friends, and she held them as workers 
in the cause of child welfare. 

As I look back on my mother’s life, 
it seems to me that everything she 
ever tried to do was accomplished in 
the face of difficulties almost insur- 
mountable. There was, for example, 
her dream of a National Congress of 
Mothers. She had the vision, but no 
money; and then, as now, it took 
money to start things going. It almost 
seemed that my mother was provi- 
dentially guided to that generous 
woman who became co-founder with 
her of the Congress. Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst was a woman widely known 
for her charities; in fact, she was the 
outstanding woman philanthropist of her day. 
Into her sympathetic ears my mother poured her 
ideas for a great meeting to be known as the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, dealing exclusively 
with problems relating to children. Mrs. Hearst 
listened and decided to finance the plan. Of all her 
many charities and activities, her association with 
my mother as the “angel” of the first Congress 
appears to be the one which will keep her mem- 
ory ever green. 

I wonder how many people today realize how 
very new and unknown any work for young chil- 
dren was, forty-three years ago. True, there were 
kindergartens, but there was no real, concerted at- 
tention being given to the health of the baby and 
the child of preschool age. But the world was 
ready to receive this message, as was demon- 
strated by the success of the very first meeting 
of the National Congress of Mothers. So great 
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} have often wondered myself, 


| that would melt the coldest heart. 


| Name a child for her. 

















were the crowds that, after the first meeting, two 
Washington churches were pressed into service; 

kers went from the main hall at the old Ar- 
teh Hotel, to the first church and then on to 
- second, delivering the same addresses three 
times. Such a success! It surpassed even my 
mother’s wildest dreams. I have always been 
grateful for that victory, for there were hard 
days ahead, and so few pioneers who sow the 
geds have the joy of seeing them bloom. I have 
always been glad, too, that this was one movement 
which started with no “smart set.” There was a 
definite cultural background, but as far as I know, 
except perhaps in a few isolated cases, it was 
more serious and solid than actually fashionable, 
and it has continued its steady growth along the 
same lines. It was fortunate that the National 
Congress of Mothers started its journey ona path 
destined to become a broad highway with room 
and welcome for all who believe in its aims. 


Y DAUGHTER Evelyn has 
M often said to me: “I 
can’t understand, Mother, 
why you have never taken an 
active part in this wonderful 
work. The women are all so 
attractive and so interesting 
and really serious and doing 
such a job. Why is it?” I 


and have finally decided it 
may be because all the wom- 
en who “carried on” in the 
early days thought of me as 
a child; I was only fourteen 
at the time of the first meet- 
ing. Also, after my marriage 
I lived in Mexico, which 
seemed very far away. And 
last, but most important, it 
was difficult for me, as for 
all children of the great, to 
“measure up” to a great 
mother. I am sure, however, that little Alice 
Birney the Second will be able to measure up! 
She already has the independence of a young 
republic, plus curls and plus an enchanting smile 
My daughter 
should have been named Alice Birney, and would 
have been but for my mother’s objection to the 
name Alice, which amounted almost to an obses- 
sion. She refused to give the name to either of 
my two young sisters and begged me never to 
So when my daughter 
announced that her baby would be named Alice 
Birney, it seemed like the betrayal of a sacred 
trust for me to assent. But she insisted, and now 
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Alice McLellan Birney 


we have an Alice Birney the Second. I hope this 
little one (who will be two years old on January 
30) will do as much for the world as her great- 
grandmother did; and I also pray fervently that 
her life may be a happier one, for my mother’s 
life was written in a minor key. 

It is sad to me to realize that my mother’s 
devoted friends and co-workers have almost all 
passed on. I should perhaps not appear so in- 
effectual a person, and certainly not so youthful, 
to the present workers, most of whom without 
doubt could be my children. To me there is no 
work comparable in importance and effectiveness 
to the work being done by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the present-day out- 
growth of the National Congress of Mothers. This 
sick world has only its children to depend upon. 
The work which the parent-teacher associations 
are doing aims to help these children grow physi- 
cally and mentally and spiritually strong 
enough to meet the challenge that faces the 
world and carry to victory 
the banners of freedom. 

As I sit here writing I feel 
like a link in a chain between 
the past and the future—my 
mind full of hopes for my 
grandchild, my heart full of 
memories of my mother and 
her struggle to help make 
the world a happier place. It 
is appropriate that this 
should be written in the 
South which she so loved, 
and in the month of Decem- 
ber. It was in December that 
she was married to Theodore 
Weld Birney, the love of her 
life. And it was in the month 
of December that she died. 

My mother started life in 
the small country town of 
Marietta, Georgia. Her up- 
bringing was that of all 
Southern gentlefolk. She was outstandingly at- 
tractive in looks, had many beaux, was a great 
tease, and was always spoken of as “fascinating.” 
In fact, my mother’s fascination was a byword. 
My daughter often used to say, when a little girl: 
“Do you think I'll ever be as fascinating as my 
grandmother was?” To which I would answer: 
“Perhaps, if you eat your spinach.” 


T Is interesting to look back over her life and 
pick out the things which might have influenced 
her mind and developed the idea of the National 
Congress of Mothers. This is not a chronological 
life of my mother, but there are instances where 
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chronology has a definite place. Her first step off 
the beaten path was her decision, as a young 
widow, to study medicine. Her choice was home- 
opathy. To even think of being a doctor was shock- 
ing. To be a homeopathic doctor was heresy! This 
turned her thoughts toward the health of children. 
Then her medical course was cut short by unex- 
pected financial difficulties, and she was faced with 
the necessity of earning a living for herself and 
for me. Again, she went into a field that was new 
for a woman—advertising. Leaving her beloved 
South, she went to New York, taking her mother, 
her sister, and me. This venture was financially 
successful. 

It was in New York that she became fascinated 
with “dress reform.” At that time, as in the days 
of Scarlett O’Hara, tight lacing was the vogue. 
It was not my mother’s nature to do anything by 
halves. If a thing seemed good to her, she wanted 
everyone to know about it and have the benefit. 
Having discarded corsets and become completely 
“corset-waist-minded,” she proceeded to purchase 
some exquisite reform clothes and to make a 
lecture tour of the South trying to show women 
they could be lovely without a tiny waist, and 
emphasizing the danger of tight lacing on the un- 
born child. 


T WAS at the conclusion of this tour that she 
married Theodore Weld Birney in her Atlanta 
home. After the honeymoon in Ormond-by-the- 
Sea, Florida, they returned to his home in Wash- 
ington where he started practicing law. Here my 
two sisters were born. This marriage was ideal. 
Althoi-zh it was doomed to last only four years, 
a lifetime of happiness was crowded into that 
short time. It was during this period of peace and 
joy that my mother’s vision of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers took definite form. Even in the 
midst of her own happiness, she was always 
thinking of others. 

And then, just as my mother was throwing 
herself heart and soul into the actual work of 
getting speakers, of making people believe her 
idea was practicable, of attending to the thousand 
and one details connected with such an under- 
taking, my stepfather was taken very ill—threat- 
ened with tuberculosis. The doctors advised his 
leaving immediately for Arizona. Dropping every- 
thing, my mother left with him, just three months 
before the date set for the first meeting. Again, 
there were many difficulties to be surmounted. 
She used to say with a certain dry humor which 
was as near bitterness as I ever knew her to come: 
“T have to rise above so much that I frequently 
feel like a balloon.” 

So, undaunted, she continued the arrangements 
from Arizona. Her two youngest girls had been 
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left in Chevy Chase with my grandmother, who 
lived with us. It was due to her that my mothe 
had so much freedom for her work, for she could 
leave the children with perfect confidence with 
“Grandma.” Her husband’s health improved, but 
he was not considered well enough to return Bag, 
At the advice of his doctor, he went from Arizona 
to California, and my mother left for the East 
to realize her dream. You know already of the 
astounding success of the first meetings. The joys 
of victory were short-lived, however, ag my 
mother was suddenly called West to her husband's 
bedside. He died the year following the first Cop. 
gress. From then on to her death, my mother gave 
her entire life to the work and to her childrep 

My mother’s life was short, judging by tem. 
poral standards, but judging by achievement she 
lived a long time. Her spirit seems to live in every 
tiny club in the most out-of-the-way districts jp 
this country. She had a strangely prophetic vision 
of the future. After my stepfather’s death, when 
she was working so hard over the organization of 
the National Congress of Mothers, she often looked 
so pale and tired that I would beg her to stop. 
And she often said to me, in exactly these words: 
“I cannot stop, Alonsita. I must go on. Don’t you 
realize that some day, as the result of all this 
work, there will be clubs all over the United States, 
in every state, county, and district? Clubs that 
will bring mothers together, yes, and fathers too, 
for the purpose of learning how to help their 
children? I can see these gatherings so plainly, 
and I can see the great boon they will be to little 
children!” 

So what could I do but try to help her? I am 
invited sometimes to speak at parent-teacher as- 
sociation meetings, and I love to do this. Usually 
they want to hear about the early days of the 
National Congress of Mothers and my mother’s 
struggle to enable others to see her vision. Some- 
times it seems almost uncanny: the smaller the 
meetings, the more out-of-the-way the districts in 
which they are held, the clearer my mother’s pre- 
diction. 


M* MOTHER and I were very close—closer, nat- 

urally, than if my stepfather had lived. 
People used to say we seemed like sisters, and cer- 
tainly I could have as much fun with “Mama” as 
with any friend of my own age. I always used that 
form, as did all children in the South at that pe- 
riod. In the North, ““Ma-Ma” was smart. It was 
always a grief to Mama that I had not called her 
“Mother.” She thought it the most beautiful word 
in the English language. When I married, the 
question came up as to what I would call my 
mother-in-law. I discovered that Mama was quite 
upset at the thought that I might call her Mother, 
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Who as my husband did. “Promise me that you will great Theodore, was an inspiration. Of him she 
ther never call anyone else ‘Mother.’ You have never wrote during the Ninth National Congress of 
ould called me by that beloved name and I couldn’t bear Mothers in 1905: 
vith to feel you were using it for anyone else.” This “My dear Mama: A magnificent meeting to- 
but was the only sign of jealousy I ever saw in her. night—church packed and hundreds turned away. 
ast, Alice McLellan Birney was preeminently a pio- President Roosevelt’s speech was wonderful and 
Z0ng neer, forging ahead, striving, restless. She had he carried the great audience by storm. He is the 
Last an absolutely open mind, willing to try anything most magnetic personality I have ever known. As 
the that even faintly suggested improvement. She his message was flashed over the world I realized 
joys always thought the best of people. Her intuition the power of the light which is set upon a hill. It 
my was so strong that she could almost always rely will be a glorious day for Truth when the voices 
nd’s upon its guidance. of the mighty are in tune with the Infinite.” 
Con- Her consideration for others verged on the ex- She was very close to her mother, and wrote con- 
Bave treme. We were always taught to walk lightly “be- stantly to her. She knew how her mother longed 
ren, cause you might disturb some one below.” To for every detail. Today, by the merest chance, 
tem- speak softly, as “someone might be sleeping.”” We another old letter came to me. 
‘She ysed to jokingly call her the guardian angel of In her well-balanced clear handwriting she 
very those who slept, for, sleeping badly herself, she says: 
§ in appreciated and perhaps magnified the value of “My dear Mama: Everything is going beau- 
Sion sleep. Her tact, which was outstanding, was en- tifully at the Congress. The last session is this 
vhen tirely the result of kindness. She could not bear to morning. Yesterday amid every demonstration of 
n of hurt anyone’s feelings. She had a great heart and love, loyalty, and confidence on the part of the 
oked loved all humanity. Congress I was formally given the title of founder. 
stop. The devotion of the women who worked with Many beautiful things were said about me which I 
rds: her was almost unbelievable. They adored her. It am glad I did not hear, though I have drunk too 
th was as though they tried to compensate with their deeply of life’s cup of sorrow to be spoiled by 
this devotion for her loss. She used to say, “I have honor or adulation from any source. I have more 
ates, been so blessed in so many ways, the love of work to do. I grow humbler in spirit each day 
that friends has helped so much.” that I live, for it is only when we are humble that 
~ To my mother, the first President Roosevelt, the we can clearly hear the voice of God.” 
inly, 
ittle LT 
am 
* as. UR heritage from the past, interwoven with the present, strengthens the fabric of our organiza- 
lally tion and proves a safeguard as well as a guide for our program of activities today. For this 
the heritage we owe a profound debt of gratitude to the Founders of the National Congress of Parents 
ler’s and Teachers. In this crucial year of 1941 the challenge of our heritage comes with renewed force. 
me- The sterling qualities which characterized these pioneers in the parent-teacher movement must 
| the obtain in the lives of our leaders and members today if our highest purposes are to be fulfilled. 
is In Just as liberty, to survive, requires eternal vigilance, sacrifice, and service, so also does the parent- 
” teacher movement require these attributes if it is to thrive and grow stronger with the years. 
Ours is a great heritage; ours a challenge to answer the needs of our day with the kind of vision, 
ast. courage, wisdom, and faith displayed throughout the past forty-four years. The keynote of our 
ved. tribute to the Founders must be action. We honor the Founders when we give service to children 
cer- and youth. We honor them when we become trained parents cooperating with the school and com- 
,” as munity in all that makes for progress in education and character building. We honor them when we 
that accept the grave responsibilities which fall to us as members of this organization. 
L pe- In every local association this February there should be a rededication to a wiser, more intelligent, 
was more vital interpretation of parent-teacher objectives. Opportunities for service are constantly 
her broadening, and the ‘“‘tie which binds us in holiest purpose’’ will be ever strengthened as we work 
word together. 
the 
my MABEL K. RAYMOND 
juite Chairman, Programs and Founders Day 
ther, 
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BY NATIONAL CHAIRMEN 


culiar to democracy. In the absolute mon- 

archies of history and the totalitarian 
states of today, government is conceived as the 
duty of the leaders. In a democracy, individual 
citizens bear this responsibility. 

If democracy is to be successful, the decisions 
of individual citizens must be based on correct 
information and wise reasoning. Citizens must 
use their power of consent intelligently and fairly. 
Democracy cannot endure otherwise. 

The public libraries of the United States offer 
an opportunity for the individual citizen to study 
the experiences of history and to consider the 
best thinking of the ages on human problems. 
The service of the public library is more than 
that of preserving books and handing them out 
over counters, 

To quote the Council of the American Library 
Association: “The social and intellectual unrest 
growing out of the present world situation may 
lead to confusion and hopelessness; or it may lead 
to something of a renaissance of critical inquiry 
and constructive thinking. Whether the result will 
be the one or the other will depend in no small 
measure on the ability of libraries and other agen- 
cies of enlightenment to supply the facts and ma- 
terials needed by people for answering their ques- 
tions. ... The present situation calls for a positive 
program of stimulation and leadership. Librarians 
have an opportunity to make possible the reading 
of thought-provoking books on socially significant 
questions; they have an obligation to make it diffi- 
cult for people to escape the influence of such 
books. Reading and study may be vitalized by 
being related to events and ideas which are stirring 
men’s minds at the moment; the diffusion of 
knowledge was never more 
important to the welfare of 
mankind.” 

Parent-teacher associa- 
tions have helped the 
schools to make great prog- 
ress in education for civic 
responsibility. They can 
stimulate the extension of 
public library service for 
the same purpose and in the 
same manner. Through 
study classes held in the 
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N THE second series devoted to 

parent-teacher “Projects and Pur- 
poses,” the National Chairmen discuss 
their committee work in terms of its 
relationship to themes selected by the 
Special Committee to Correlate Parent- 
Teacher Activities for Promoting De- 
“The Consent of the Gov- 
erned” is this month’s theme. 
month: “Intelligent Citizens.” 


library, through reading and discussion guided by 
professionally trained librarians, through pybj. 
cizing the servicesand needs of public libraries, anq 
by insisting that these services be made available 
to everyone in the United States, parent-teache, 
associations can arouse public opinion and bring 
about fulfillment of the highest ideals of library 
service. Consent of the governed will then become 
the safe, fine basis for progress which our fore. 
fathers envisioned -in the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence. 

CATHARINE C. MULBERRY 

Reading and Library Service 


ty IS a truism to say that we are governed by 
our choices and our tastes. It is also a truism 
to say that we have no choice about birth or 
death. But when it comes to expressing our 
choices and tastes freely, the climax of choices 
comes in marriage. There are no strings to it other 
than legal and religious ceremony, so that mar- 
riage goes down as a willingness to be governed 
by our choice. 

Marriage to my way of thinking is the epitome 
of the consent of the governed. I don’t mean that 
marriage means managing or running somebody, 
but certainly in devotion we aim to please and are 
governed much by the desires of our mate. Under 
the subtle influence of the lover’s preference, a 
girl may be led or misled. With the wife’s intui- 
tive sensing of a husband’s choice, a home may 
be smoothly run. Aren’t we all “run” or led or 
managed or governed easily by those we care for? 

Social hygiene in the minds of many means 
some specific detail like “How will I answer my 
five-year-old’s question about babies?” But to 
all thoughtful parents, it should mean a wise, 
sane, sympathetic training 
formarriage. Whentwoper- 
sons are generously and 
wisely governed by consent 
of what is best for them- 
selves and their offspring, 
married happiness reaches 
fulfillment. It might well be 
said “As the family gov- 
erns, so governs the na- 
tion.” 
Next AIMEE ZILLMER 
Social Hygiene 
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War, What and Who Make It? 


SAMUEL EVERETT 


HE QUESTION of what and who make war 

still seems to many Americans a highly aca- 

demic one. Those who delight in the give and 
take of discussion may argue pro and con. Self- 
styled intellectuals may dispute the issues. But 
the question seems of little or no concern to the 
great mass of the American people whose job it 
isto carry on commerce, keep the wheels of in- 
dustry turning, till the soil—the common people 
who carry on the work of the world. A friend of 
mine recently remarked, “We really ought to pay 
someone for the grandstand seat we now enjoy. 
We are privileged to look on in one of the most 
chaotic and epoch-making periods of history.” 

A “grandstand seat’! We are privileged to look 
ata mighty spectacle, much as the audience does 
ata football game, applauding one or the other 
side in which we have transitory interests but no 
teal vital concerns. Or, to change the figure, we are 
The problem discussed in this article is a complex one, re- 
garding which there may be many different points of view. 

ere is one student’s analysis. His opinion, like many 


others which might be presented, does not necessarily 
represent the opinion of the editors. 
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like impersonal gods who are privileged to look 
upon the catastrophic forces at work in the mod- 
ern world, believing that the outcome is of little 
concern to us. 

But an ever-growing body of Americans is ac- 
cepting a wholly different view. Far from think- 
ing ourselves mere onlookers in the making of 
war and peace, we are convinced that we are 
participants in a struggle involving men, ideas, 
and institutions which are operating both at home 
and abroad. If we in America do nothing to solve 
the problems underlying this war, if we fail to do 
our best to preserve democratic ideals and ways of 
life in the struggle against Naziism, then our way 
of life will become increasingly precarious, im- 
periled by our own fears and vacillation. But a 
safer, bolder course is possible. Knowing that we 
are inevitable participants, we can throw our 
energies into the struggle. Our way of life may be 
vanquished, but we will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we did our best to preserve and ex- 
tend democracy for ourselves and our children. 
We are thinking, striving men who know what it 
is to have an ideal worth fighting for. As such we 
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can continue to hope and work for the ultimate 
victory of the forces in the world that make for 
human freedom. 


The Road That Led to War 


HERE are many causes of war—national ha- 

treds, the aspirations of irresponsible and am- 
bitious men, unjust treaties, national imperialism. 
But perhaps the greatest cause of war, which 
underlies those already mentioned—the one which 
largely accounts for personal hatreds, ambitions, 
national antipathies, and the struggle between 
nations for power—is our failure to make maxi- 
mum use of our human and natural resources. 

Germany under the Nazis has gone far toward 
utilizing all such resources. For years there has 
been no unemployment in Germany. All of the 
country’s productive resources have been har- 
nessed for a “great” purpose—that of making suc- 
cessful war upon peaceful states, of persecuting 
minorities and religious groups, of glorifying the 
state, and spreading the Nazi philosophy through- 
out the world. 

What might have been accomplished had these 
resources—human, technological, and natural— 
been harnessed to promote the welfare of human 
beings! Higher wages, good housing, democra- 
tized education, the promotion of the finest reli- 
gious and ethical ideals—these would have fur- 
nished an inspiring example. But the Nazis have 
made the colossal mistake of turning all of these 
resources, made possible by their increased effi- 
ciency, toward war and human destruction rather 
than toward the betterment of the German people 
and of mankind. 

We in the more democratic countries still hold 
to the ideal of a democratic world. But we have 
not yet been willing to harness our technological 
and human resources to a program that will bring 
about the development of such a world. We allow 
inventions of great social value to be suppressed. 
We allow natural resources to remain untouched 
or to be exploited. We allow millions to remain 
unemployed when there are urgent, socially useful 
tasks which might be accomplished with benefit to 
all. 

In the United States, our traditions have led 
us to accept numerous bad social conditions with 
scant social protest, although the sickness of some 
aspects of our social system has yearly grown in- 
creasingly apparent. A feeling of demoralization 
and defeat has come to millions of the unemployed 
and their families; millions more have suffered 
loss of hope and purpose because of periodic un- 
employment. These are all warnings that our 
economy is unsound. We in the United States 
have the men, the technology, and the natural re- 
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sources, yet we have not made full use of them 

The people of Germany, Italy, and Japan also 
have had great resources. They too suffered from 
the sickness of a society devoted to the end of ma. 
terial gain. Mussolini and his Blackshirts rode to 
power in an Italy which was disorganized economj. 
cally. Unemployment, malnutrition, the decay of 
industry, finally led the people to turn to a strong 
man who would lead them to greater economic 
efficiency. But the regime he established with their 
support ultimately led to war. 

The Germany of Adolf Hitler likewise arose 
largely because of unemployment, social disorgan. 
ization, and economic inefficiency. An unjust peace 
had made the kind of wounds that time does not 
heal. A tradition favorable to military leadership 
made it easy for the people to put aside their 
newly acquired democratic rights and privileges 
and to place the power of government in the 
strong but irresponsible hands of a few leaders. 
So the road to Fascism was well prepared. And 
there too it was found to lead to war. 

The totalitarian states are now forcing the more 
democratic nations which have not yet succumbed 
to their power—Sweden, Switzerland, Greece, 
Turkey, the British Commonwealth of Nations— 
into a war economy. We in the United States are 
necessarily turning the great mass of our re- 
sources to the production of instruments of de- 
struction. Though devoted to the cause of human 
betterment, we are organizing on an increasingly 
efficient basis to make maximum use of human, 
technological, and natural resources for human 
destruction. And the efficiency with which we in- 
sist that this be done has in the past never been 
equaled in peace time when all our resources could 
have been turned in the direction of creating a 
better, more humane society. What is needed in 
order that such a society may be established when 
peace again comes to the world? What does de- 
mocracy mean, and what are some of the ways in 
which we may now work toward achieving it? 


Re-learning the Ways of Democracy 


HAT DEMOCRACY is now threatened is all too 

obvious. We must again think through those 
democratic values and ideals which we wish to 
preserve in both peace and war. Is one of these 
ideals a primary concern for the worth of each in- 
dividual person regardless of his religion, his race, 
his economic or social status? Do we feel that the 
welfare of individuals in a nation is more impor- 
tant than that of the state as an entity? If we do, 
then in this time of crisis we must become con- 
cerned with thinking through the practical ways 
and means in our nation for establishing in in- 
dustry, in rural areas, in our great cities, in small 
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towns, those social and economic conditions which 
will set the welfare of the individual person above 
property rights or the ambition of a few who seek 
to dominate and control the many. 

Do we believe in freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, and assemblage? Then let us think through 
better ways of preserving them and seeing that 
all peoples, rich and poor alike, develop and main- 
tain the sense of social responsibility which is 
requisite for the successful preservation of the 
civil liberties. 

Do we believe in the experimental method of 
inquiry as the best method of getting at the truth? 
Are we, that is to say, willing to seek facts dili- 
gently, face them squarely, and then follow them 
to their conclusion? Are we ready to think through 
our social problems with strict adherence to this 
method, condemning all individuals and groups 
who resort to propaganda which entails the sup- 
pression and perversion of facts for private ends? 

Are we, as citizens and educators, as people with 
a vital concern for the welfare of boys and girls, 
ready to give our time and energy to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such agencies as adult 
study groups, parent-teacher meetings, school and 
community forums, community councils, and other 
public and private study and action groups inter- 
ested in the intelligent solving of local, national, 
and international problems? Such thought and 
action is necessary in a democracy in times of 
crisis. 


Where the Responsibility Lies 


OTALITARIAN institutions and ideas must be de- 

feated both at home and abroad if a more hu- 
mane society is to be achieved. But the defeat of 
the totalitarian powers is no guarantee that Nazi- 
ism will not become dominant in the more demo- 
cratic nations. The same causes which produced 
them in the past may result in their springing up 
in the future. We 
may find that we 
have helped fight a 
war only to lose it 
through the ineffi- 
ciency of an eco- 
nomy which, while 
glorifying demo- 
cratic values, or- 
ganizes on an eco- 
homie and social 
basis which tends 
to destroy these 
same values. 

What and Who 
Make War? We 
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make it—every individual citizen in every country 
who through lack of perspective and clear vision 
allows economic and social conditions to develop in 
such a way that Fascism, which leads inevitably to 
war, arises and flourishes. We make it possible 
when we fail to solve our unemployment problems. 
We make it possible when we allow bad housing, 
preventable disease, and fear of poverty to persist 
in millions of homes. We make it possible when we 
fail to establish an economy in which maximum 
use is made of all of our resources to the better- 
ment of every individual citizen. We make it pos- 
sible when in peace time we fail to cooperate with 
other nations to prevent the rise or extension of 
Fascism abroad. 

In a very real sense, we are all the product of 
a historical tradition. Fascism and war have come 
to the world in our time because we have not been 
willing or able to change our traditional ways in 
economic, political, and social living fast enough to 
meet our needs. Inventors and engineers have 
brought new tools and techniques into service at 
such a rate that revolution in industry is actually 
in progress. Finances operate on a massive scale 
in transactions that affect the common man in 
the remotest corners of the earth. In such a world 
it becomes clearer day by day that “‘no man liveth 
unto himself.” In such a world men must learn to 
act on that belief. 

Time alone will tell whether or not we are in- 
telligent enough, first, to defeat the Fascist powers 
which now threaten our very existence, and sec- 
ond, to organize our economy and help other peo- 
ples to do so in such a way as to make maximum 
use of national and world resources. This is neces- 
sary if human values—or in our phraseology, dem- 
ocratic ideals—are to be successfully achieved. In 
any case, the future is in our hands. We will 
make it what it will become for our children and 
their children. We, the people of the world, are 
responsible for war just as we are responsible for 

the kind of peace 
we shall have. 


The article which 
is presented above 
is the sixth one in 
the Parent-Teacher 
citizenship study 
course entitled 
“This World of 
Ours.” 
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Schools and Their Communities 


| beg contributions can the school make to the teaching 
of active citizenship when it knows—really knows—it, 
community? And what contributions can the community make, 
in turn, when it knows the school and the school’s work? Hoy 
the paths of school and community once lay wide apart—hoy 
they are being constantly broadened and brought nearer each 
other—and what happens when their resources are combined 
in the interest of America’s growing citizens, are shown in this 
article, the sixth in a series based upon recent findings of the 





known this and, knowing it, have worked 

for better and better schools to serve com- 
munities. We have not always realized as fully 
that schools need their communities. That is, if 
schools are to develop in children the kind of 
democratic citizenship we believe in and need, 
they must do so through full and continuing co- 
operation with the life of their communities. 
Unless they do contribute helpfully to such citizen- 
ship, schools are not wholly living up to our long- 
accepted belief that communities need schools. 
Schools do not always realize how greatly they 
need their communities. Our American public 


(storm this need schools. We have long 





Educational Policies Commission. 


schools were established to do a job which seemed 
not to need the community, and for a time the 
circumstances in which they developed widened 
the gap between them. In early times much of the 
education of children went on just as it always 
had, outside the school. It took place in the home, 
on the farm, in the workshop, in the day-to-day 
life of the community. Boys learned, from their 
fathers or from masters of trades, the skills neces. 
sary for the work activities in which they would 
engage. They did this by living and working with 
father or master in so natural and vital a way that 
no gap existed between what they learned and 
the lives they lived. In much the same way girls 
acquired the skills and habits of mind 
which went with their accepted role 
in the life of the day. All of them 
lived in family groups and in con- 
munity units in which it was easily 
possible, as a part of daily living, to 
take on the practices and the atti- 
tudes needed in adult life. Schools 
were established, not to teach boys 
and girls how to carry on their re- 
sponsibilities in the home and in their 
work, but to do a highly specialized 
job—that of teaching the young to 
read, to write, and to figure. 

While the ability to read, to write, 
and to figure was considered essential 
to good citizenship in this new world, 
the school was somewhat isolated 
from the more persistent life needs of 
people. Because this was so, as schools 
took on new responsibilities to meet 
new needs through the years, they 
tended to become more and more 
separate from the community. At 
first this separateness was not recog- 
nized, or if it was observed it was 
thought to be inevitable or of little 
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significance. So, except in rare instances where 
individual teachers had rare insight, we found lit- 
tle children living in two worlds—often quite sep- 
arate ones. While many children enjoyed and were 
stimulated by the life of the school, for many of 
them the out-of-school world was the real one. 
And all of them were left to bridge the gap be- 
tween the two worlds as best they could. Often the 
child found no way of bringing over into the world 
of daily living the valuable things he learned in 
the school world. 


Bridge Over the Chasm 


OR SOME time educators have realized that 

school learning which cannot carry over into 
the child’s out-of-school life is wasteful and in- 
eficient. Here and there teachers have been suc- 
cessful in finding ways of bringing the two to- 
gether. Many helpful incidents can be mentioned. 
For instance, there was the small rural school 
where children became concerned about repeated 
epidemics of typhoid fever in the community. 
Their efforts to find its cause and to correct it 
gave these boys and girls more of vital under- 
standing than could be gained from a textbook 
study of such epidemics. Furthermore, they gained 
first-hand knowledge of how things get done in a 
democracy, together with a feeling that where 
problems exist something should be done about 
them. Then there are many schools where chil- 
dren of foreign parentage have dis- 
trusted their abilities because their 
families have seemed to them to be 
diferent from the American-born, 
and queer. In these schools, too, na- 
tive-born children have sometimes 
unjustly felt themselves superior. 
What some of these schools have done 
to help all children have a more real 
appreciation of the fine contributions 
of all races illustrates clearly how 
any school needs its community. For 
fathers and mothers have worked 
with community leaders and with 
teachers and pupils in bringing the 
folk music, the handicrafts, and the 
unique cultural contributions of Euro- 
pean peoples to the school. 

Alert teachers have found numer- 
ous ways of bringing about that much- 
needed contact between school and 
community. They have seen this rela- 
tionship as a twofold one. The chil- 
dren with whom the school works 
have been shaped to a considerable 
degree by the community or commu- 
nities in which they have lived. Hence 
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the teacher must understand this background in 
order to understand more fully the needs and 
potentialities of his pupils. And, in turn, the 
school must send on children who are prepared to 
enter into wholesome relationships with a com- 
munity—here or elsewhere. Teachers realize, as do 
parents, that things learned are most likely to be 
used if the child himself sees their relationship to 
the situations in which he will use them. They 
seek, therefore, to find ways to make the in-school 
experience of children relate in realistic ways to 
the problems and situations which are meaningful 
in the community. 

This begins very early in the school life of the 
child. In his early years in school, as in the 
earlier years at home, the child is constantly seek- 
ing to understand the life activities of the people 
about him. We find tiny tots going about the 
serious business of caring for their dollies and 
their homes. We find them seriously busy with 
airplanes, engines, or auto vans; or harvesting and 
threshing grain. We find them delivering the 
mail, putting out fires with make-believe fire- 
fighting apparatus, or fixing engines in which 
their imaginative minds have sensed a discordant 
sound. Primary teachers have taken their cue 
from these interests of childhood, and we may see 
the life of the home and the community going on 
in miniature in many classrooms. With occasional 
trips to check childish impressions against things 
as they are, or to discover things never before 
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observed, and with helpful guidance from teachers 
who see significant meaning in these experiences, 
this life in the classroom leads to clearer, broader, 
more accurate understanding of the activities 
which go on all about us. These early efforts to help 
children clarify their knowledge of and develop 
wholesome attitudes toward the life about them 
contribute helpfully to effective participation in 
community life later. 

In the later years of the elementary school the 
child is interested in answering many more ques- 
tions about the world in which he lives. Some of 
these questions have to do with the science aspects 
of the world about him. Others are concerned 
with people, their activities and problems. Here, 
too, alert teachers use the child’s interests to lead 
to increased understanding of and ability to enter 
into the life about him. Here, too, activities of the 
community are continued and guidance is directed 
toward enabling him to grow in his ability to 
attack problems for himself. In these years, and 
more particularly in his years in the secondary 
school, teachers are more and more concerned 
that what the child does shall lead toward a prac- 
tical attack on problems which are real and vital 
to him in the community, as well as in his personal 
life. 


Making Students into Citizens 


HE Educational Policies Commission, in its 

recent publication Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy, has described a number of situations in 
which schools are carrying on activities designed 
to equip students at the high school level for help- 
ful citizenship in the community. Situations were 
selected which seemed especially in harmony with 
the principles of democratic education. Some of 
them were found in large cities, in schools serving 
many races and nationalities and having many fa- 
milies on a low income level. Some were in com- 
munities in large cities or their suburbs where the 
population was of a cross-section residential type 
or well-to-do. Others were in small cities and 
towns, and still others in rural districts or agri- 
cultural villages. Some schools are measuring up 
to democratic principles more fully than others, 
but all of them indicate ways in which the gap 
between school and community can be bridged. 

There is, for example, the high school which 
draws its students from an area composed of 
many racial and nationality groups within a large 
city. The area is characterized by racial mis- 
understandings and prejudices, by congested hous- 
ing, lack of play space, and low income. This 
school sees its job as that of becoming a center of 
community life through serving as a clearing 
house for its many interests and programs. The 
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boys of the school are helping to accomplish this 
by two means. They have established two clubs 
with quarters in unused store buildings, which 
serve adult and youth groups and carry ona varied 
program. They also serve on a housing committee 
whose purpose is to secure a low-rent housing 
project for the area and a new school building 
to replace the present inadequate one. The com. 
mittee includes faculty members, community lead. 
ers, city housing officials, and parents, in addition 
to representatives of the student body. The work 
of this committee is a very real and vital contrj- 
bution to the life of the community, and is giving 
its members a real experience with the machinery 
by means of which problems are solved in a com. 
munity of this type. 

Of a different type is the program of a group 
of schools in an industrial city. Periodically they 
carry on a job-opportunity survey, through ¢o- 
operation with the Chamber of Commerce. After 
careful advance preparation—in the use of the 
interview method and in the record form to be 
used—the upperclassmen of three high schools 
visit more than three thousand business and pro- 
fessional enterprises in the city. Teachers ge. 
cure data from the larger industrial firms. Fac. 
tual information about employment is obtained, 
together with employer opinion as to the type of 
school preparation needed by young people whom 
they employ. The data collected guide young 
people into educational fields; they also indicate 
needed revisions in commercial and industrial 
courses in the schools. Furthermore, they provide 
valuable learning experiences for students, not 
only through the actual experiences of interview- 
ing employers, but also through study of the social 
problems—unemployment, hours of work, old-age 
and health insurance, and the like—which the 
study uncovers. 

In some places student interest in community 
problems has led to definite action for civic im- 
provement. In one city, a study of city govern- 
ment gave rise to this question, “Should our city 
have a city manager government?” Interest in the 
questions led members of the class to investigate 
how the plan was working in other cities. Large 
numbers of students became convinced that the 
plan was desirable in their city; so they wished to 
bring about a change in the city charter which 
would make the city manager plan _ possible. 
Because the school felt that such an experience 
was a practical way of gaining insight into the 
operation of city government, and because they 
believed students had a right to initiate and take 
part in such a project, they were allowed to carry 
on their plans. It was made clear that the school 
was not advocating the change of government, 
and those opposing the plan were given the same 
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opportunity to organize. But the right of these 
young people to carry belief into action was re- 
spected, with wholesome results in school and 
community. 

In another school, participation in community 
life is of several types. One activity has been 
the development, over a period of years, of a 
school forest. An effective demonstration of what 
can be done cheaply to reclaim a sand-blown area 
gives to many young people an effective means of 
self-expression, experience in practical citizenship, 
and a vocational interest. In an open country 
area, a consolidated school serves as the center 
of community life. The school building serves as 
meeting place for all types of community gather- 
ings. Church groups cooperate in carrying on re- 
ligious services in the summer. A community calen- 
dar is maintained. Children, parents, and teachers 
work together in planning and participating in the 
landscaping of the school grounds, the annual 
community festival, and frequent ‘community 
nights.” 


Community Needs and School Response 


N A school in which many joint school-commu- 

nity enterprises are carried on, the school paper 
serves also as the community paper. In a not too 
prosperous village community, a continuing school 
project has been the beautification of home, 
church, and school grounds. In a school serving an 
entire county and a small town, the course in voca- 
tional agriculture is planned to meet the limited 
resources of each individual student, through coop- 
erative planning of father, son, and teacher. In 
another community the school has concerned itself 
with the preservation of foods. A study of com- 
munity needs disclosed that about one-fourth of 





the meat produced there was lost through spoiling, 
and that the fruit used came into the county in 
cans, in spite of a local supply. How this school 
secured equipment and helped its boys and girls 
and the community to meet this need is another 
interesting story of the way in which education 
contributes to the community when it begins with 
the problems and needs of the community. 

These are but a few of many interesting and en- 
couraging developments. The actual ways in 
which these activities were carried on varied 
widely. In some instances, teachers have done the 
planning and set goals to be reached, with stu- 
dents participating only in the activities which 
followed. In others, students have helped to plan 
what was done and then carried out their plans. 
In still others, students themselves have taken the 
initiative, setting the problems and asking the 
guidance of teachers in carrying them out. The 
principles of democratic education set forth by the 
Educational Policies Commission point out the 
necessity that all shall share in the planning as 
well as in the carrying out of plans. Hence only 
those situations which enable young people to 
share in the whole problem are contributing fully 
to democratic citizenship. It may well be, how- 
ever, that we learn to work in this fashion only 
by going through intermediate steps, and that the 
other situations described are necessary steps in 
learning to live democratically. If these lead 
eventually to activities in which young people 
share in planning, in choosing methods of carrying 
out their plans, in carrying plans into action, and 
in evaluating what they have done, then we will 
have the type of democratic education which leads 
to the fullest flowering of the democratic way of 
life. It is heartening to find increasing evidence 
that we are on the way. 





INETEEN hundred years ago, Christianity showed the way. Christ recognized the “‘intrinsic 

worth of the individual,’ and in His teachings expressed His faith in the understanding powers 

of the common people. Deep religious conviction impelled our forefathers to seek a far country and 

face unknown hardship and danger in order to make possible a system of worship by common 
consent and to preserve that system through loyalty to its precepts. 

With such a background, it was inevitable that our Declaration of Independence should endure 
because it embodied the elements of freedom to think, to speak, and to act so necessary to a democ- 
racy. Is it in danger today because of an increasing belief that freedom means license, not responsi- 
bility —to get benefits, not give service—the individual gain, not the common good? 

Youth, today, must learn that true freedom is liberty under the law of governmental, religious, 
and social powers established by common consent and for the common welfare. Responsibility 
for this education begins in the home, and parents must accept the task if government “‘of the 
people, by the people, and for the people”’ is to be preserved as a way of life for America. 
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“Citizens All” — srancue witKinson 


facing the fact that long-recognized values 

of life are being called into question. We are 
facing the fact that every day presents new and 
startling events and with them new and signifi- 
cant demands upon us and our children. Yet in 
spite of all this uncertainty and complexity, few 
of us would deny that these are inspiring days, or 
that they challenge the future generation or the 
privileged guardians of that generation in a way 
unsurpassed in American history. 

There are many avenues for meeting this chal- 
lenge. An important one selected by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is the radio 
forum “Citizens All” which was initiated over the 
NBC Red Network on January 6. This program is 
the result of many weeks of study and planning 
and is inscribed to American youth in their quest 
for social, economic, and mental security, and to 
their parents and teachers who are directing the 
most serious efforts to aid youth in this quest. 

The purpose of the “Citizens All” program is 
twofold. First, to review the chief problems con- 
fronting America’s youthful citizens, and second, 
to set up a realistic framework of inquiry and dis- 
cussion regarding these problems and the means 
of solving them. The 


[ Micine' we as parents and teachers are 


pect for their future. Controversial issues will, no 
doubt, arise. In fact, it is hoped that the radio 
discussants will not avoid them. By presenting 
the facts on both sides and considering them ob. 
jectively, the National Congress of Parents ang 
Teachers hopes to help answer some of the ques- 
tions which are being asked by youth and adults 
alike concerning the dilemma of our modern go. 
ciety. 

Such an undertaking as this brings together 
many interests which have long been inseparable 
from the parent-teacher movement. In the chron- 
icle of its projects and activities are recorded the 
many endeavors and achievements in which it has 
played a part—the efforts toward a more effective 
and improved program of health instruction, a 
more effective vocational education program, a 
better program of civic education. To these pur- 
poses the National Congress is committed. It is 
then only a logical step that it meld these interests 
into one and discuss the problems of present-day 
youth as they are related to all the institutions 
and forces in our society. 

The radio forum “Citizens All” will utilize a 
new approach—new because it recognizes the fact 
that children and youth must become active par- 

ticipants in our dem- 





radio broadcasts are 
directed not. only 
toward an adult audi- 
ence but also toward 
a youth audience; for 
it is commonly agreed 
that the preservation 
of the kind of society 
we believe in rests in 
the hands of the in- 
telligent and demo- 
cratically trained 
youth of today. The 
social and civic lead- 
ers participating in 
these programs will, 
therefore, seek to 
think in terms of 
youth’s responsibili- 
ties, to describe the 
nature of many of 
their complaints, and 
to outline the pros- 


PARENT-TEACHER 
RADIO FORUM, 1941 


Topics for Discussion 


6—Youth in a Confused World 
. 13—Is Youth Prepared for Family Life? 
. 20—There Are No Outsiders in Education 
. 27—New Frontiers for Community Life 
3—Growing in Spiritual Stature 
. 10—Before the 3 R’s 
. 17—Is Youth Living Healthfully? 
. 24—A 24-Hour Community 
3—The Things Men Live By 
. 10—Youth Needs Opportunity Now 
. 17—All American Youth 
. 24—Safety: for What and from What? 
. 31—We, the Government to 


ocratic society and 
not mere passive re- 
ceivers. Only in this 
way will, or can, our 
children develop the 
habits and ideals es- 
sential to effective 
citizenship. 

When Monday 
comes around we in- 
vite you to keep your 
radios tuned to the 
NBC Red Network, 
and from 6:00 to 
6:15 P.M. Eastern 
Standard Time to 
join the National 
Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in 
thinking through 
these problems vital 
“citizens all” in 
America. 
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The Least of These 


of a tent in a mobile farm workers’ camp in 

Imperial County, California. The soft drawl 
of a woman’s voice added another episode to the 
kaleidoscopic picture of tragedy which had been 
built up through days of visiting in other camps, 
in schools for the children of seasonal workers, 
and in the pea fields. “Two or three bone-dry 
winters. . . dust choking your throat so you 
couldn’t breathe . . . couldn’t raise a garden...” 
The voice went on and on, the woman meanwhile 
assisting an undersized child of four to keep her 
balance as she played about the running board 
of the car. The slow tempo of her speech pro- 
vided a rhythmical accompaniment for the child’s 
movement as the woman softly unfolded their 
story. 

It was a bitter story of three years under a 
canvas roof or the starlit dome of the sky, with 
only brief seasons of work. It was a story of 
monotonous migration from the peas of the 
Imperial to peas on the Coast, from the asparagus 
of the delta lands of the Sacramento to the apri- 
cots and peaches and prunes as they ripened in 
the fertile orchards of the San Joaquin, from the 
grapes of Fresno to the cotton of Kern or the 
walnuts of Ventura. It was a story of hunger 
never entirely satisfied, of damp disheartening 
days in tents beaten by torrential rain, of an un- 
ending struggle to maintain “back home” stand- 
ards of cleanliness. It was a story of fear and 
insecurity; of not being wanted, although the 
dodgers distributed “back home” had said “two 
thousand men needed in the cotton fields.” 

In the listener’s mind were questions, many 
questions. The one she asked had to do with the 
health of the frail child so uncertain in her play 
movements. The reply was intended, no doubt, 
to be reassuring. “Well, things should be a heap 
easier for Mary Louise this winter because she’s 
already had all the children’s diseases.” Here was 
an American mother with dreams and aspirations 
for her child which she shared with millions of 
other American mothers for their children, find- 
ing her comfort in the fact that immunity from 
scarlet fever, measles, mumps, whooping cough, 
and diphtheria had already been gained. No in- 
dication that she realized what this gain had cost 
in permanently impaired physical stamina and 
defective eyesight. How could she know that the 
theory that it is well for children to have all the 
diseases of childhood and “get them over with” 


| FEW WEEKS ago, the writer stood in front 
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HELEN HEFFERNAN 


HE American way of life is based upon the 

consent of the governed. What, then, if 
large groups of the governed fail to find satis- 
faction for their basic needs as human beings? 
Wherever such groups exist, there is a danger 
spot, a defense problem. Citizens capable of 
taking the long view will not be content until 
every child, rich or poor, permanent resident 
or migrant, is within reach of community serv- 
ices concerned with his physical and mental 
health, his education and social well-being. 
No less heroic effort will satisfy our common 


need to safeguard our treasured heritage of 
freedom. 





has been completely exploded? No one had told 
her that modern pediatricians urge the safe- 
guarding of children against these diseases be- 
cause they recognize the permanent damage to 
the child’s bodily equipment and resistance re- 
sulting from each encounter. 

The story of Mary Louise is not unique. A few 
hundred feet away a group of children were play- 
ing together. Their spiritless game was con- 
stantly being interrupted by severe paroxysms of 
the whooping cough, as one child or another was 
seized with a spasm. The disease was unavoidably 
epidemic in such close communal living. 


§ pare enqucener progress has been made in pro- 
viding minimum facilities for shelter, sanita- 
tion, and orderly community living in the standard 
farm workers’ camps provided through the Farm 
Security Administration. These Federal camps 
provide a central community building with facil- 
ities for a nursery school, central utilities with 
showers, toilet facilities, and laundry arrange- 
ments. A health center building is used for the 
clinics and services provided by the Public Health 
Service and the Agricultural Workers’ Health 
and Medical Association. Each camp has a central 
water supply, central water heating plant, sur- 
faced streets with electric lighting, and a sanitary 
sewage and garbage disposal system. Simple 
recreational facilities are also provided. 

But the fifteen camps provided for Arizona and 
California, each accommodating from 125 to 300 
persons, are woefully inadequate to meet the needs 
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of the migrant thousands. Under existing and 
approaching social conditions, thousands of work- 
ers will be needed for relatively short periods to 
harvest necessary crops. The best solution for the 
problem of safeguarding the health of these in- 
dispensable itinerant workers seems to be in 
making Federal camps more widely accessible in 
those agricultural areas requiring large numbers 
of workers for relatively brief seasons. 

The problem of health is particularly acute in 
this low-income group. Public health service in 
the camps must be greatly expanded in the fields 
of maternal and child care, medical services and 
facilities. Proper health protection—including 
safe water supply, mosquito control, community 
sanitation, and public health clinics—is necessary 
for the welfare of all low-income groups, but par- 
ticularly for these workers, for whom the condi- 
tions of living are especially hazardous to health. 


vs RESULT of nearly twenty years of experience 
with the children of seasonal workers in the 
schools of California has been to arouse consider- 
able doubt concerning the efficacy of education 
for children who come to school from an out-of- 
school environment—it certainly cannot be called 
a home—which denies them reasonably adequate 
food, clothing, shelter, and opportunity for par- 
ticipation in the life of a normal family. Not 
much enthusiasm for the multiplication table can 
be engendered in children who have had no 
breakfast; nor can it be expected that the niceties 
of language will seem important to a tired or 
worried child. Much less is it to be expected that 
the attitudes essential to effective living in a 
democracy—cooperation, consideration for the 
rights of others, sense of responsibility—will de- 
velop readily in children whose out-of-school ex- 
perience emphasizes 
the opposite atti- 
tudes. 
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Hundreds of teachers who work with these 
children have given devoted service to them in an 
effort to compensate for deficiencies jn their 
cramped and meager lives. Important as these 
unselfish services are in building the indigpens. 
able feelings of being wanted and being loved, the 
teacher, no matter how altruistic and self-gacrj. 
ficing she may be, cannot spare these children 
some of the disappointments which are go heart. 
breakingly poignant to the young. 

L. J. was the only name a slight boy gave when 
he enrolled in the middle-grade room of a three. 
teacher rural school located at a crossroads in the 
middle of a great cotton area. The children jp 
Mrs. Evans’ group were studying the westward 
movement of the United States and were building 
covered wagons with which they would relive the 
dramatic struggle of the pioneers. L. J,’s eyes 
shone with pleasure at the work benches, the 
tools, the soft pine wood which lent itself so read. 
ily to the fashioning of youthful builders. L, J. 
proved himself a painstaking craftsman. The 
little covered wagon grew firm and true under 
his hands. More than a covered wagon was grow- 
ing for L. J.: confidence in his ability, because 
the whole group recognized his superior skill. 
His standard of perfection and accuracy for his 
own precious covered wagon lifted the standard 
of the group. His advice was sought on construc- 
tion problems. L. J. “belonged.” 

A long week of incessant rain deepened the 
hollows under L. J.’s blue eyes. Mrs. Evans saw to 
it that L. J.’s share of the noon luncheon was 
augmented, but as the rain showed no sign of 
abatement the look of worry deepened, and the 
corners of his mouth were held tight to prevent 
any unmanly quivering of the chin when he 
looked out over the sodden field with drenched 
white cotton bolls hanging from brown and 
brittle stalks. 
Mrs. Evans remembered another 

year when for five weeks the 
cotton pickers shivered in 
their tents, were washed 


out of low camp 
grounds, and were de- 
pendent on_hap- 


hazard charity be- 
cause the workers 
could not pick the 
wet cotton. But L. J.’s 
worry was not based on 
the sufferings caused by 
a scanty larder, a sodden 
camp. All these were insignifi- 
cant before his childish anguish, 

the fear that his father would move 
south before the beloved covered wagon could 
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be finished. At length his stoicism broke before this 
ynhappiness, and one morning a friendly arm 
around his shoulder caused two tear-filled eyes to 
ft to Mrs. Evans’ face and a choking voice to 
whisper : “Pa says we'll have to move south for the 
peas if this rain keeps up. Reckon I'll not finish 
my covered wagon. Reckon I’ll never get to finish 
anything. There was a book in the last school . . .” 
But there the pain of never finishing anything 
proved too much even for a brave twelve-year-old, 
and a tightening arm around his thin shoulders 
told him that his teacher understood the spiritual 
torture of unfinished books and covered wagons. 

Folks unduly concerned about the 3 R’s might 
not have approved of what Mrs. Evans did, and 
rural school board might have sought the serv- 
ices of another teacher for the next year, had 
they known that for L. J. there was no arithmetic, 
no spelling, no reading for the next two days. 
Rather, the little covered wagon moved steadily 
to completion, with willing hands to help when- 
ever they were needed. On the third morning, 
L. J. was waiting by the door when Mrs. Evans 
arrived. “We’re going this morning. Pa’s going 
to pick me up. He said I needn’t help with the 
packing. He will be along at nine.” 

L. J. shook hands gravely. He didn’t risk many 
words of farewell but the little covered wagon 
clutched tightly to a threadbare coat would go as 
a symbol that sometimes undertakings of great 
importance can be finished if there is understand- 
ing of the genuine need of a child to express him- 
self uniquely and creatively. 

Marion was in the eighth grade. “This is the 
thirty-eighth school I have gone to,” she said in 
response to a question. “I wish we could stay here 
until I graduate, because the children here don’t 


| call me Okie.” All these years of wandering had 


not destroyed the basic adolescent need for status 
in the group. 

One principal spent several hours rehearsing 
case studies of unsocial behavior of older boys 
and girls in his school, which served hundreds of 
migrant children. A bitter harvest of aggressive 
behavior was the normal fruition from the seeds 


| offrustration. Every influence of society through- 





out their entire life had operated to defeat their 
normal personality development. Their sporadic 
school attendance had provided none of the rich 
and vital continuity of experience essential to 
normal intellectual and emotional development. 
For them, there had been no opportunity to learn 
tomake effectively those social adjustments which 
children must learn who are members of a per- 
manent community group. No one had ever 
thought well of them; they had been pariahs, 
duteasts, “poor white trash.” Perhaps this is the 
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most tragic aspect of the whole tragic picture, 
for a child must have reason to think well of him- 
self if he is to find a worthy place in the social 
group. Each of these case studies of aggressive 
behayior is testimony that democracy is still “the 


American dream,” a far vision not yet translated 
into reality. 


HAT SHALL we think or say of this latest 

chapter in America’s epic of the westward 
movement! Will the children of these twentieth- 
century pioneers revere their traditions? Will their 
traditions provide for them a background of per- 
manence, stability, and security? No deep time- 
defying ruts have been worn by these twentieth- 
century covered wagons! Poor stuff for making 
traditions is the churlish reception of deputy 
sheriffs; it was the shout of Indians on the 
warpath that greeted the pioneers of a century 
ago. 

To be sure, we have not been wholly blind. The 
efforts of the Farm Security Administration 
merit active support from all sincere individuals 
and groups. Congressional appropriations ade- 
quate to a program of steady expansion of service 
by this administration are as significantly a part 
of the defense of democracy as are any appropria- 
tions made for support of Army and Navy. This 
and allied services have not only demonstrated the 
best way now known to meet the material needs 
of these indispensable workers; by capitaliz- 
ing on the energies, talents, and resources in- 
herent in the migrant group itself they have 
rebuilt the self-respect which was destroyed by 
cruel exploitation and contemptuous indifference 
to their welfare. The needs of the children will 
be met as their parents are restored to a self- 
supporting status consonant with a decent stand- 
ard of living, not through charity but through 
utilizing and developing the individual and group 
resources, abilities, and skills possessed by these 
families. 

These migrant folk are as American as our 
most cherished traditions. They are the fair- 
skinned descendants of early settlers. They have 
Anglo-Saxon names. They have tricks of speech 
in which old English traces are unmistakable. 
Victims of drought and flood—victims of tractor 
versus tenantry—victims of unwise cultivation 
and soil erosion and impoverishment, they are 
Americans, all of them, and it is the responsibil- 
ity of all America to make them know that Amer- 
ica is rich enough and resourceful enough to re- 
construct for them a worthy pattern of life. 

This article is one of a series interpreting the 
findings of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy. 
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COURSES IN PAREN 


Along a Broader Front 


FOR A THOUSAND years of cloistered exist- 
a" ence the schools were only vaguely conscious 
that their pupils had parents. And those parents 
were not more than vaguely conscious that what 
the schools did to and for their children was of 
vital concern to them. Time was when the parents 
visited the school on First Day and Last Day, and 
never in between. 

Peabody College manifested a very early inter- 
est in the various values and obligations of the 
activity of teaching. And yet its first formal state- 
ment as to the desirability of cooperation between 
school and home is found in the catalogue of 1904, 
in the description of a course labeled “School Ad- 
ministration,” taught by Professor Albert Teny- 
son Barrett. “. .. The relation of the superin- 
tendent to teachers, pupils, janitors, parents, 
citizens . . . The school a social organization 
. . . Forces for culture realized by touching home 
life’—those were unusual phrases in 1904. 

Ten years later, another course, “Community 
Activities in the Country School,” foreshadowed 
more clearly the advent of the era of parent and 
teacher mutuality in the development of the child. 
‘Lnis course was taught by Professor W. K. Tate. 

Miss Lucy Gage, who perhaps more than any 
other teacher has linked school and home in the 
balanced development of the child, has offered 
for twenty years a course called “Childhood Edu- 
cation,” and for ten years a course called “Parent 
Education.” 

Dr. Maycie Southall since 1930 has offered a 
course, Education 400-A, one major topic of which 
is “Aequainting parents with school practices,” 
and since 1935, a course dealing with “Problems 
in home and community relations.” Dr. L. E. Arm- 
strong teaches “Progressive Teaching Practices 
in the Elementary School’; a leading topic is ‘‘Se- 
curing the active cooperation of parents in the 
planning of children’s school experiences.” Dr. 
Norman Frost deals with different phases of the 
cooperation of parents and teachers in at least 
three courses: “Applied Rural Sociology,” ‘The 
Principalship,” and “The School and Its Commu- 
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A Symposium 


nity Relationships.” In the course last named, a 
week is used for a direct approach to the educa. 
tional service of the parent-teacher association, 
The course in “High School Administration” 
taught by Dr. Joseph Roemer presents the rela. 
tion of parent and teacher as viewed by the high 
school principal. Dr. George D. Strayer, Jr., pre. 
sents a consideration of parent-teacher values in 
his course “Social Aspects of Educational Admin- 
istration.” Six hundred and six students regis. 
tered in these courses last year. 

There was, about four years ago, considerable 
discussion as to the advisability of establishing a 
course dealing entirely with parent-teacher con- 
tent. Such a course, however, was not organized, 
since the present distribution of materials ex- 
tends along a broader front and offers to a greater 
group a thoughtful acquaintance with that move- 
ment which may justly be said to represent the 
greatest educational advance of this generation. 

—A. L. CRABB 
Professor of Education 


An Integral Part of a Program 


THE UNIVERSITY of Iowa through the Iowa 

Child Welfare Research Station recognizes 
parent-teacher work in its courses, but the ap- 
proach is functional in nature rather than organ- 
izational. The courses in parent education are not 
in and of themselves courses in parent-teacher 
work., Rather, the courses as developed at Iowa, 
and as they function cooperatively with the par- 
ent-teacher associations, were developed as an in- 
tegral part of a research program in child devel- 
opment and adult-child relationships. 

These courses take into account (1) physical 
growth during infancy and early childhood; (2) 
child behavior, including conflict and emotional 
control, and a study of home and community en- 
vironment; (3) defective speech; (4) preschool 
education; (5) parent-child relationships and 
the enrichment of home life; (6) adolescence; 
and (7) character education. Not only does the 
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station train students on the graduate level in all 

phases of work with children; it also has a pro- 

gram for making research findings available to the 
ple of the state. 

Maintained for more than sixteen years, the 
work in parent education sponsored cooperatively 
py the research station, the extension division, 
and the state congress has developed into a train- 
ing program for local leaders. While the courses 
mentioned above are given at the university for 
credit on the graduate level, the concepts there 
developed underlie the teaching of these local 
leaders in the state. Usually the parent-teacher 
association courses are developed on the basis of 
parents’ dominating interests as determined by 
the age range of their children. For instance, 
there are groups of leaders studying the pre- 
school child, while others study the elementary 
school child, the adolescent, and still others the 
family. Traveling libraries are sent out from the 
yniversity and material is distributed through 
child welfare pamphlets written by the staff at 
the research station as well as by lecturers par- 
ticipating in the annual June conference. 

The Radio Child Study Club offers another ave- 
nue of dissemination for the findings of the sta- 
tion. In this, as in the other aspects of parent 
education at the station, the Iowa Congress has 
given constructive cooperation. Present courses 
—_the Family, Guiding the Infant and Preschool 
Child, Guiding the Elementary School Child, and 
Guiding the Adolescent—offer an interview type 
of presentation for part of the hour; then members 
from local parent-teacher associations take part in 
the discussions following. 

—MAY PARDEE YOUTZ 
In charge, Parent Education Service 





In Classroom and Forum 


IN THE LATE ’nineties and early nineteen- 
hundreds, the University of California had 
as one of the most active and interested members 
of its Board of Regents Phoebe Apperson Hearst. 
| During the same period in which Mrs. Hearst was 


working with Mrs. Birney to found the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, she was spend- 
ing considerable sums of money and endless time 
and thought on the health, welfare, and edu- 
cational program of the young women students 
in Berkeley. It is not strange, therefore, that 
in the early days of the School of Education all 
the courses offered were marked by a common 
concern for child welfare. 

These permeating influences rendered specific 
presentations of parent-teacher work almost su- 
perfluous during the first two or three decades of 
this School of Education. But the enrollment ex- 
panded very rapidly during the war period, and 
it became necessary to make this interest in 
home-school relationships clear-cut. In 1923-24, a 
course devoted to “The Period of Adolescence” 
offered a discussion of “The special psychological 
problems of this age that are met by teachers, so- 
cial and religious workers, leaders of young men 
and women, and parents.” 

In 1926-27, a course in vocational guidance was 
offered with a view to giving assistance to leaders 
in parent education, as well as counselors, teach- 
ers, and principals. Since 1928 the basic courses 
in the Department of Education have all included 
specific treatment of various aspects of home- 
school relationships, and in several courses there 
has been definite consideration of the parent- 
teacher movement and of its local, state, and na- 
tional organizations. In courses on principles of 
education, history of education, and educational 
psychology, this material is ordinarily presented 
by the regular instructor. In courses on child de- 
velopment, health, vocational education and coun- 
seling, supervision and administration, it has been 
the custom to call on the officers of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers to present the 
work of the organization, and to conduct discus- 
sions with these prospective teachers. Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, who later became president of the Na- 
tional Congress, was the first parent-teacher officer 
to render this service to the university. Her suc- 
cessful venture gave the program momentum, 
which has grown with the succeeding years. 





N essential and ever-growing part of 
the educational process is the pro- 
vision made in our colleges and universi- 
ties for training parent-teacher leaders 
and for grounding teachers themselves in 
the basic principles of home-school co- 
operation. 

We present here a symposium of brief 
discussions of such programs as they 
have been carried on and are being car- 
ried on today in representative institu- 


———— 


tions of higher learning with the co- 
operation of state, national, and local 
parent-teacher leaders, It should be borne 
in mind that these discussions are indica- 
tive merely of the form which such pro- 
grams are taking and not of their range, 
for pioneer work in this field is being 
conducted today not only in these insti- 
tutions but in many universities and col- 
leges throughout the country: Cincinnati, 
Yale, Nebraska, Colorado, and others. 
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In connection with the student-teaching pro- 
gram, a panel discussion or open forum type of 
meeting has been developed. Groups of perhaps 
fifty student-teachers from related subject-matter 
fields choose four or five representatives who, with 
two or three parent-teacher officials, discuss in 
open meeting those questions on schook home, and 
community relations which have come up in class 
work for which no satisfactory answer has been 
found. The physical education teachers are per- 
haps concerned with local attitudes toward com- 
petitive sports. The social studies group may get 
along with local opinion on questions of politics 
and economics. But these groups have many com- 
mon problems, too. No “panel” time has ever been 
long enough; and students remark on the practi- 
cal values of such eye-opening discussions with 
accredited representatives of the public. There is 
good reason to regard this loosely organized and 
flexible series of lectures and conferences, spread 
over three years of a student’s professional educa- 
tion, as a useful, enlightening, and stimulating ex- 
perience. 

—EDNA W. BAILEY 

Professor of Education 


From a Handful to Hundreds 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY offers no_ separate 

course dealing with the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. The conception of school and community 
relationships is naturally stressed, however, in sev- 
eral courses, while the basic course in school ad- 
ministration gives considerable emphasis to an 
evaluation of the P.T.A. as a means of accomplish- 
ing desired objectives. 

That the university has a genuine interest in 
this whole matter is indicated by the energy it has 
put into the development of the Cornell Parent- 
Teacher Institute. This institute had its incep- 
tion in the summer of 1926, when a number of 
parent-teacher workers sat down with a few of 
us in the university and considered, for a few 
days, certain large problems that might be dealt 
with through the cooperation of parents and edu- 
cational officers. Probably not more than ten or 
twelve persons were involved. Since that time an 
institute has been held during the spring of each 
year except one. 

The figures for the 1940 institute are repre- 
sentative of the situation during the last eight or 
nine years. Six hundred and thirty-one persons 
were registered, representing 195 different com- 
munities and 386 different parent-teacher organ- 
izations. Five hundred and fifty-six of the group 
were officers—presidents, program committee 
chairmen, publications chairmen, district direc- 
tors, council presidents, and other leaders. Three 
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hundred and sixty persons were in attendance at 
the institute for the first time. 

Programs have been organized about varioys 
timely themes. Here are some examples: How 
the parent-teacher association may aid in promot. 
ing the educational functions of the home; some 
social and industrial changes and ways in which 
they are affecting education in home, school, ang 
community; problems of public school educa- 
tion growing out of changes and maladjustments 
in society; education in democratic patterns of 
living; education for civic responsibility. The 
fifteenth institute will take place April 21-24 angq 
will deal with the topic “Safeguarding Our Hy. 
man Resources.” The programs have been char. 
acterized by a high degree of participation on the 
part of parent-teacher workers in the presenta. 
tion and discussion of the various topics. Practj- 
cal work in preparing programs for local units and 
for carrying on publicity means that important 
activities are correlated with the program. 

The program is planned by a joint committee 
representing the New York Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Education group at Cornell. 
A local committee takes responsibility for the 
housing of delegates and for similar problems, 
In the early days the institute was financed by 
contributions from the state congress and the uni- 
versity; at the present time a small registration 
fee takes care of any necessary expense. 

Comments made by parent-teacher workers in- 
dicate that the institute has performed a very im- 
portant function in bringing together leaders in 
the various communities and has given them an 
unusual opportunity to enlarge their educational 
vision. At the same time it has brought those 
of us at the university into direct contact with 
the thinking of educational laymen, especially 
women, throughout the state. 

—JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 
Director, Graduate School of Education 


A Decade of Successful Experiment 


THE EXTENSION SERVICE of the University of 
Michigan and the Michigan Congress of 
Parents and Teachers have cooperated over a pe- 
riod of ten years in a program of parent educa- 
tion which we believe has had far-reaching effects 
in the state of Michigan. The first meeting in 
connection with this program was held in Ann 
Arbor on the campus of the university in the 
spring of 1931 and utilized staff members from 
the University of Michigan as speakers and con- 
ference leaders. 
The original plan was threefold in scope, con- 
sisting of parent-education centers at various 
points throughout the state of Michigan, a radio 
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program running over a period of twenty weeks, 
and a parent-education institute held on the cam- 
pus of the university as the culminating feature 
of the year. 

As time went on, it appeared advisable to drop 
the parent-education center idea, to place less 
stress on the radio talks, and to feature the insti- 
tute which now meets during the first week in 
November of each year. As we have already 
stated, the first institutes presented speakers con- 
nected with the staff of the School of Education. 
During the succeeding years it has seemed wise 
to bring in outside speakers. On the programs at 
last November’s meeting, for example, in addition 
to faculty members of the university, were a num- 
per of nationally known authorities on childhood 
education, parent education, and other fields af- 
fecting the welfare of the child. 

So far as we know, no other state university 
has sponsored a program of parent education in 
connection with one organization over as long a 
period as this. Such cooperation has been mu- 
tually advantageous in that it has called the at- 
tention of the state congress membership to vari- 
ous ways in which the university can be of as- 
sistance to them, while it has given the univer- 
sity, in turn, an opportunity to be of service to 
an intelligent, interested, enthusiastic group of 
citizens. Another noteworthy feature of the plan 
consists in the inclusion of speakers who are not 
specialists in the field of parent education. In 
addition to these experts, men and women of na- 
tinal reputation who have a considerable grasp 
of the problems of the day and the many ways in 
which these problems impinge upon the lives of 
the ordinary citizen are given a chance to have 
their say. 

Those who have been responsible for planning 
the institutes have purposely aimed at the popu- 
larization of parent education in Michigan, as- 
suming it was necessary first to lay a broad foun- 
dation by building a program with a wide parent 
appeal. That this program is meeting with suc- 
cess is evidenced by the large attendance at the 


| annual institute, the number of interested parent- 


study groups at work, and the calls which come 
into our office for the services of the parent-edu- 
tation specialist. We are planning to make in- 
treasingly available new materials dealing with 
research in child development. 
—CHARLES FISHER 
Director, Extension Service 


A Double-Headed Program 


OVER FIVE hundred parents representing 
every section of Alabama gathered at the 
sate university last June for the Eleventh Annual 
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Institute of the Alabama Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The annual institute had its inception 
at the state convention in April, 1930, where there 
was a general feeling that some type of confer- 
ence should be held during the summer at which 
problems facing the organization would be dis- 
cussed. A year earlier, the University Summer 
School had initiated a state education conference 
to which school administrators and teachers and 
other interested citizens were invited. It was the 
sense of the state parent-teacher convention that 
“it would be a progressive step for the parents to 
join with the superintendents, the principals, and 
the teachers for a period of study and discussion 
relating to the educational affairs of the state as 
well as to their own problems.” 

Upon the invitation of the Director of the Uni- 
versity Summer School, the Alabama Congress de- 
cided to hold its summer institute at the univer- 
sity on the same dates as the state education gath- 
ering. Since that time, the institute has been held 
as an integral part of the education conference. 
It is now considered a permanent institution of 
major importance to public education in Alabama. 

The programs of the institute have been 
planned by the Alabama Congress, the Director 
of the University Summer School, and other uni- 
versity representatives. In general they have fol- 
lowed pretty closely two specific lines, namely: 
parent-teacher essentials and parent education. 
The dual nature of the programs has been pro- 
jected in the belief that a study of the P.T.A. ad- 
ministrative techniques and the state parent- 
teacher program might well be supplemented with 
a study of child development and home and family 
relationships. 

Approximately one half of each session is de- 
voted to parent-teacher essentials and mechanics. 
These discussions have been led in the main by 
representatives of the state branch or the Na- 
tional Congress, and have included such topics as 
“Problems and Plans in Making a Program,” 
“Parliamentary Law,” “Mechanics of Member- 
ship,” “The P.T.A. in Action,” “Fundamentals of 
P.T.A. Work,” “Study Groups,” and ‘“Publica- 
tions.” The emphasis here is placed on problems 
of immediate concern to the presidents and secre- 
taries of the local units. The other half is de- 
voted to a series of lectures by state and nation- 
ally recognized authorities on subjects of general 
interest to the parents. 

That the institute is proving a vital force in the 
state program is attested by the fact that attend- 
ance has grown with the years, and the time de- 
voted to the sessions has increased from two to 
four days since the initial session of 1930. 

—HOUSTON COLE 
Professor of Education 
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“Sixty-eight years sit heavily 
upon the Plum Springs School, 
and about all it has left is its Pag, 
The storeacross the way isempty 
and abandoned, and a thick 
clump of bushes grows where 
once the blacksmith shop stood,” 


Plum Springs Democracy 


A Story by A. L. CRABB 


country the fame of Noah Wiltshire was not 

unsung in Plum Springs. His various ex- 
ploits were at such conflict with society and its 
laws and had accumulated in such body as to 
amount almost to a saga. As yet, after the pattern 
of Rousseau, he had committed neither murder 
nor treason, but since he was still young those who 
demanded that form of excitement remained 
hopeful. 

One autumn day the word came that Noah was 
in a fair way to reduce yet further his margin 
of innocence. On the previous Saturday, Noah 
had attended a political speaking at Green Castle. 
He found himself out of harmony with the senti- 
ments of the speaker and thereupon proceeded to 
break up the meeting. Political speakings in the 
rural Kentucky of those days were held to be a 
very desirable form of social recreation. Speakers 
were, therefore, entitled to some protection at the 
hands of the law. 

When Sheriff McFarland was advised on Mon- 
day of Noah’s latest activities, he sent Deputy 
Elihu Peck bearing a warrant for Noah’s arrest. 
It was a tactical error. Noah, quite likely, would 
have regarded the matter as mere routine if some 
other deputy had been sent, but Elihu had ar- 
rested him so often that Noah was finding it bore- 
some. When he saw Elihu, he became so indignant 


A country he lived in the Ray’s Branch 
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that he seized a club and belabored him into a 
state of temporary disunity. It was far safer 
then, as now, to trifle with the law than with 
representatives of the law. The next day four of 
Elihu’s colleagues went out and brought back 
a chastened Noah, and lodged him in the Bowling 
Green jail. 

It was a seven days’ topic among the Plum 
Springs schoolboys. Then it died away. It was 
Mr. Gray, the blacksmith, who gave us a fresh 
bulletin. 

“Well, they sent Noah Wiltshire up yesterday. 
Yessir, sent him to the pen for five years. I’m 
glad they got it settled so I can get my mind back 
on my business and fix Lonnie Vernon’s two-horse 
wagon like I promised.” 


DUT IT wasn’t settled at all. It was, in fact, to 

unsettle the Plum Springs School during two 
very harassed weeks. When Noah was taken to the 
penitentiary at Eddyville there wasn’t anywhere 
else for his wife and son to go, so they came over 
into the Plum Springs country to live with her 
brother, Crit Mayhugh. 

Early one Monday morning Mrs. Wiltshire 
brought her son to enroll him in the school. She 
was neatly dressed and held her head high, though 
there was a haunted look in her eyes and the lines 
of her sensitive face were deeply and sharply 
etched. The boy’s name was Clay. There wasn't 
the slightest suggestion of the waywardness of his 
father in Clay’s manner or appearance. True, he 
bore the look of one wounded, but his face was 
that of one both intelligent and wholesome. 
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Mr. Hackney shook hands with Mrs. Wiltshire. 
“we'll be glad to have him, ma’am. He looks to 
me like he’ll make a good scholar, and the past, 
ma’am, is just none of our business.” 

“?’m much obliged for your kindness. Clay will 
study hard, and he’s extra good at spelling.” 

Spelling! Mr. Hackney’s eyes shone. A scholar 
extra good at spelling would make his life brighter 
just then. 

But there were others who did not share in Mr. 
Hackney’s pleasure. For instance, Mrs. Art Far- 
janee When she heard that Clay Wiltshire had 
joined the scholars at Plum Springs she became 
so outraged that she saddled her horse and rode 
in a brisk canter to see her bosom friend, Mrs. 
Blufe Elkin. Mrs. Elkin was in the kitchen deep 
in the fine art of wild grape jelly. But when she 
saw the look in her neighbor’s eyes she set that 
aside. 

“It’s a crime!” cried Mrs. Farlane. “It’s a 
crime! The trouble we’ve gone to to raise our 
children right, and then to have them in the same 
schoolhouse with the children of jailbirds! Even 
if you all are willing to stand it, I’m not. I’m 
going to take steps.” 

Mrs. Elkins volunteered to take steps with her. 
Together they rode to enlist the services of Mrs. 
Caesar Grimes in the cause of keeping their 
children pure and undefiled. The next day the 
accumulated delegation called on Mr. Miller, the 
trustee. 

“We've raised our children right, and it’s awful 
to put criminal children in the same school with 
ours. You’ve got to do something about it.” 

“Clay isn’t any criminal, ma’am.” 

“He'll be one, all right; worse than his father, 
like as not.” 

“As long as he behaves himself, what can I do?” 

“Tt’s your duty to protect the children that have 
been raised right and pay taxes.” Here a fresh 
inspiration broke upon the outraged Mrs. Farlane. 
“That Wiltshire young one never had a cent of 
taxes paid for him, not a cent. And, what is more, 
he wasn’t in the district when the census was 
taken—and you know the law, Bill Miller, you 
know the law!” 

“What law, ma’am?” 

“What law? Why, the law that says that only 
the children can go to the school who had their 
census taken.”” She appealed to her fellow peti- 
tioners. “That’s the law, isn’t it?” With one ac- 
cord they nodded assent. “Then, we elect you to 
obey the law and protect our children, don’t we?” 

Mr. Miller said he reckoned they did, and Mrs. 
Farlane told him that the sooner he acted the 
better. The petitioners then dispersed, the light 
of victory shining in their eyes. 

After school that day, Mr. Miller told Mr. Hack- 
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ney that he guessed he’d have to drop Clay 
Wiltshire from the Plum Springs School. 

“Drop Clay Wiltshire? Why, sir, should I drop 
Clay Wiltshire?” 

Mr. Miller told him the story, mopping his brow 
betimes, though the weather bore an autumnal 
chill. “These women,” he concluded, “are stirred 
up a lot, though between us, Professor, I don’t 
see why.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Hackney, and he beat a 
sharp tattoo on the floor with the crutch he held 
in his hand. “All right. You send Clay home, and 
I’ll go home, too. I’m not so poor that I have to 
teach that kind of school.” 

“You don’t mean it, Professor.” 

“T do mean it. Clay is a good boy, I don’t care 
what his father did. He’s the best speller I’ve got. 
And right now, you know, I need a good speller. 
If Clay has to go, you get you another teacher.” 

Mr. Miller mopped his brow some more. “Why, 
Professor, you’ll have to stay till the school is out. 
You’re under contract.” 

“Contract, fiddlesticks! What is a contract 
worth to people who will run a good boy away 
from school just because he’s got a no-account 
daddy? Contract! ... Say, I never heard of a 
law like that. If a scholar moves he has to stay 
out of school till the next year? I don’t believe 
there is any law like that.” 

“T guess there is, Professor,’ 
weakly. 

“Well, you find out for sure. And don’t forget 
this: If there’s a law like that, Clay and I leave 
the same day.” 

The peace-loving but harassed trustee journeyed 
to Bowling Green to inquire of the county super- 
intendent as to the existence of the alleged law. 
But the superintendent was out visiting schools, 
and the matter of a law was entirely beyond the 
young clerk who copied things down in a record 
book. 


’ 


said the trustee 


N THE meantime, the ladies who so yearned to 
protect the social purity of their children were 
not idle. They enlisted Mrs. Ray Grimes in their 
cause, but my mother was a different matter 
quite. She told her visitors that she had seen 
Clay and his mother at the Baptist Church last 
Sunday and that she would just as soon risk me 
with Clay as with a lot of boys whose fathers 
were not in prison. When they saw that my mother 
was entirely callous as to the social purity of the 
neighborhood, they retired in confusion. 

My mother then saddled Old Effie and rode over 
to confer with Frank Spalding’s mother. Mrs. 
Spalding saw the matter eye to eye with her. 
Together they went to see Mrs. Gray, wife of 
the blacksmith. Mrs. Gray was a woman of 
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positive mind. She said she was as fond of her 
son Barkus as a mother could reasonably be, but 
that if association with Clay would prove injuri- 
ous to her son, then Barkus wasn’t worth worry- 
ing about. She was for an immediate counter- 
offensive, legal or not. 

The three of them arrived at Mr. Miller’s home 
just as he returned from his futile trip to Bowl- 
ing Green. As soon as he saw them he set to 
mopping his brow with great vigor. They wasted 
no time in getting him told, and Mr. Miller wasn’t 
so slow that he didn’t realize he had been told. 

“But, ladies, if it’s the law—” 

“Law nothing!” snapped Mrs. Gray. “There 
isn’t any law like that, and if there is, you’re a 
long time finding it out. Didn’t Ed Hazelip move 
in this year with five children after the census 
was taken?” 

Fortunately Mr. Miller had a spare handker- 
chief, so he shifted to it. Mrs. Spalding gave him 
a parting shot about what the Bible said about 
men who offended little children, and the anti- 
purity delegation rode away. 

We knew that something was wrong, but we 
didn’t know exactly what until Mr. Gray told us. 
He placed his hamlike hands upon his broad hips 
and regarded me intently. 

“Alfred, you ever have any kinfolks in jail?” 

Something in his tone gave me a sort of de- 
pressed feeling when I couldn’t remember any. 

Mr. Gray answered his own question. “Well, 
you have. Your pa’s Uncle Wash spent ten days 
in the Morgantown jail.” 

I remembered then an ancient skeleton which 
time had all but destroyed. And my restored 
memory oddly left no feeling of depression. 

Mr. Gray continued with his inquisition. “You 
Harry, you ever have any kinfolks in jail?” 

Harry Vernon grinned. “Uncle Melvin was.” 

“Three times that I know of,” said Mr. Gray. 
“Well, my cousin Millie married a man that was 
in the Glasgow jail last week, may still be there 
for all I know. The idea of those women wanting 
to put Clay Wiltshire out of school because he 
picked out a rip-snortin’ fool for a daddy!” 

Then, he told us the whole story as he knew it, 
and Mr. Gray always knew just about everything. 
He said that if they put every scholar out of Plum 
Springs who had had kinfolks in jail, Mr. Hack- 
ney would naturally just wither away of lone- 
someness. 

“Do you think it is the law about moving in 
after the census is taken?” I asked. 

“No more of a law than that mule’s a law, only 
people ’round here don’t know enough about the 
law to deny it. No, it isn’t the law that worries 
me, but that they’ll run that poor boy off with talk 
about his daddy.” 
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It was Frank Spalding who always thought up 
our ways and means. 

“Wonder if Mrs. Farlane ever had any close kip 
in jail?” he asked. 

Mr. Gray stared. “Huh! I’d sure love to know 
But that’s the trouble. She’s from up at Greens. 
burg, and it would just as well be China as far ag 
finding out anything about her.” 

Then I became excited. “No, it wouldn't! 
There’s a preacher from Greensburg holding g 
protracted meeting at Penn’s Chapel right now.” 

“There is for a fact! That’s what comes of go. 
ing to school. I’d ’a’ never thought of it.” 

Frank and I went back to the schoolhouse to 
see if Mr. Hackney would let us go to Penpn’s 
Chapel the next day. He was all for it when we 
told him the story. 

“I'd give five dollars to find out her own daddy 
used to be in jail. Clay is the best speller I ever 
saw. Our spelling match with Oak Grove is next 
Friday night. We’ve got to beat them, and Clay is 
our only chance.” 


b | pay WE went to Penn’s Chapel the next day. 
Frank rode behind me on Old Effie. The 
preacher was a decent man, and when we told him 
the story, he told us what we wanted to know. 
School was out when we got back to Plum Springs 
but we hunted up Mr. Hackney. He couldn’t have 
been more delighted if we had discovered gold. 
Mr. Gray saw us arrive and he came across as 
quickly as he could. 

“We can get to work on the spelling match 
now,” said Mr. Hackney. 

“We know about her now,” said Mr. Gray, “but 
just knowing won’t stop her. We got to take what 
we know and paralyze her with it.” 

Mr. Hackney said that he believed he could use 
our information for paralyzing purposes, and he'd 
go to see her as soon as school was out the next 
day. 

Well, it didn’t work out quite that way. Mr. 
Hackney didn’t have to make the trip. We had 
stopped as usual at the blacksmith shop and were 
watching Mr. Gray fasten the jumper on a bull- 
tongue plow when up rode Mrs. Farlane at a 
brisk canter. 

“You, Mr. Gray, I want to see you.” Her tone 
was that of Caesar summoning a legionary from 
the ranks. 

Mr. Gray stopped work. “Yes’m,” he said, vig- 
orously chewing a wisp of straw. 

“My business is private,” she said haughtily. 

We went over to the store while the conference 
was held. We watched through a window, and 
presently she rode away, though somehow at a 
distance she didn’t seem like the same person. 

Mr. Gray told us about it. Mrs. Farlane asked 
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him if he wasn’t going to help protect the scholars 
from associating with the child of a common 
criminal—and him with two scholars of his own. 
He told her there wasn’t much that he could do, 
with a cousin’s husband in the Glasgow jail a lot 
of the time. She told him that there was a lot of 
difference between fifty miles away and right in 
the same room. He said yes he guessed there was, 
and it ought to be a great comfort to her, with her 
own half-brother ninety days in an Indiana jail. 
She gasped and spluttered and rode away. 

Mr. Farlane called “Hello” at the Gray front 
gate that night. He had come to ask as a special 
favor that Mr. Gray not repeat the information 
about his wife’s half-brother. He didn’t know 
how Mr. Gray had heard it, but anyhow his wife 
was in a highly nervous state, and in her present 
condition she wouldn’t specially care if they dis- 
missed all the prisoners in the Bowling Green jail 
so that they could attend the Plum Springs School. 
Mr. Gray promised that the secret would die with 
him, and Mr. Farlane went home satisfied. 

The campaign for the social purity of the Plum 
Springs School died as quickly as it arose. The 
excuse given for its sudden death was the word 
that Mr. Miller had had that day from the county 
superintendent. The superintendent advised that 
there was no law, written or implied, to prevent 
Clay Wiltshire from attending the Plum Springs 
School freely. Mr. Miller from then on got a lot 
more use out of his handkerchiefs. 


in MATTER of jails and criminals was dead. 
The impending spelling match with Oak Grove 
was now demanding the entire attention of the 
community. Plum Springs had lost the match the 
year before. It had to win. It could win—but for 
a certain young wizard at spelling named Bob 
Phalan. Singlehanded, he had routed Plum 
Springs the year before, and he was eager to 
repeat. 

Plum Springs had some good spellers. But Bob 
Phalan’s spelling was one of the miracles. It was 
no wonder that Mr. Hackney had welcomed Clay 
so heartily. He coached all of us all he could in the 
daytime, but spent four nights that last week at 
the Mayhugh home. Hour after hour he pro- 
nounced while Clay spelled. 

Friday came, and the feel of rain was in the 
air, That wasn’t so good, but then the people of 
Plum Springs didn’t flinch from an honest wet- 
ting. The spelling match was to be held in neu- 
tral territory, the Odd Fellows Hall at Grider. 
We held our final drill, and it was a joy to the ear. 
It looked like Shelby Farlane was invincible, and 
the rest of us seemed better than ever. Victory 
Was in the air, though Frank Spalding, who was 
somewhat of a realist, whispered, ““Wouldn’t it be 
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grand for Bob Phalan to take the measles today ?” 

But Mr. Hackney was restless, uneasy, un- 
happy. And with reason. For Clay Wiltshire was 
absent. Three times he stopped pronouncing and 
asked if anybody knew why Clay wasn’t there, or 
anything about him. 

It was a good practice, and a lot of the parents 
had gathered in. Mrs. Art Farlane took her seat 
on the back row and moved up a seat at a time 
until she sat on the first row directly under her 
son Shelby. 

When we adjourned at noon, Mr. Hackney 
stopped me. “Alfred, you see that Clay Wiltshire 
gets to Grider tonight.” 

My father and mother went to Grider in the 
buggy that evening, driving Old Effie. I rode 
Prince and went by Crit Mayhugh’s. 

Clay was standing at the window. He looked 
sad but not sick. I asked him if it wasn’t about 
time to start. His mother said that Clay wasn’t 
going to Grider. He wasn’t going back to Plum 
Springs ever. I saw I couldn’t budge her, and 
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rode Prince in a gallop all the way to Grider. 

I pushed my way through the crowd and told 
Mr. Hackney. He listened to what I had to say. 
Then he went into action. He told the judge that 
he was going for one of his scholars and to just go 
ahead with the match, and he told Frank and me 
that he was certain to go to jail for what he was 
going to tell that Farlane woman unless Clay came 
to that spelling match. Then his crutch beat a 
sharp tattoo down the aisle and he was gone. 

The spelling match got under way quickly. The 
Odd Fellows Hall was filled to capacity; even the 
window ledges were crowded with those standing. 
The Boiling Springs teacher was a good pro- 
nouncer, and the words from Webster’s Blueback 
fell from his lips clear as a bell. One by one our 
spellers went down, and the Oak Grove spellers 
just as fast. It was “scintillate’ that drove me 
out of the line of battle. “Pyramidal” left Frank 
Spalding a casual. Barkus Gray spelled “esoteric”’ 
as if it had to do with a particular brand of gaso- 
line. 

One by one, Plum Springs went down; one by 
one, Oak Grove. Then only Shelby Farlane was 
left for our side, and only Sallie Stone and the re- 
doubtable Bob Phalan for Oak Grove. Sallie was 
a surprise. We hadn’t included her among our 
problems, but she was. Bob was taking every- 
thing in his stride and as cocky as everything. 

Mr. Hackney ought to be back. He ought to be 
back. A little later would be too late. 

“Pterodactyl” was too much for Sallie. Shelby 
was halting oftener, and Bob Phalan was getting 
unbearably cocky. Would Mr. Hackney never 
come? 

“Eleemosynary,” called the pronouncer. It was 
a word I had heard Shelby spell correctly more 
than once. But he didn’t this time. He halted, 
plunged ahead, stumbled, plunged ahead again— 
and missed. Above the compounded sigh of Plum 
Springs sounded the agonized groan of Shelby’s 
mother. There was a moment of quiet while Oak 
Grove gathered itself for its collective shout of 
victory. This would break Mr. Hackney’s heart. 
The judge held his hand up signifying quiet. 

“Does this complete all the scholars on the Plum 
Springs side?” he inquired perfunctorily. 

“No,” said Mr. Hackney’s voice from the door- 
way. I hadn’t even heard the door open, but there 
he was. And Clay was with him. Behind them 
were Clay’s mother and Crit Mayhugh. I heard 
later that Mr. Hackney had argued and pleaded 
for an hour. 

“This is Clay Wiltshire,” called out Mr. Hack- 
ney, his crutch beat sounding irregularly as he 
made his way down the crowded aisle. ‘He 
couldn’t get here any sooner, but he’s a scholar 
and he’s in good standing.” 
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Really, that was when the spelling match began, 
The Boiling Springs teacher took a deep breath 
and his clear voice rose again. I say it to the ever. 
lasting credit of those Oak Grove spellers and par. 
tisans that though most of them, perhaps all, 
knew about Clay’s father, they uttered not one 
syllable to degrade the sportsmanship of the eye. 
ning. It was epic spelling that followed. Except 
the voices of the pronouncer and the two spellers 
there was no sound in the room. 

The pronouncer finished the words in the Blue. 
back Speller and turned an inquiring look upon 
the judge, who handed him a dictionary. That 
was the rule, though the need for it had never 
risen before. The pronouncer grew hoarse and 
harassed as he turned here and there in the dic. 
tionary searching for words that were challeng- 
ing. And the words he pronounced those two boys 
spelled. 

Outside, it was raining hard. Ten-thirty, ten. 
forty-five, eleven. That was late for Oak Grove 
and Plum Springs to be out of bed, but there was 
no sleep in the eyes of those within that hall. The 
pronouncer’s voice grew hoarser, but the words 
he called those two boys spelled. Middle-aged and 
old people at Plum Springs still talk of that spell- 
ing match, and their faces brighten from its vivid 
memory. 

At ten minutes after eleven the match closed go 
suddenly as to leave the audience stunned. The 
pronouncer called a word. He called it rapidly, 
but he was not asked to pronounce it over. 

“Primogenature,” spelled Bob Phalan. 

“Next!” 

“Primogeniture.” Clay’s voice was clear. 
The judge held up his hand. 

“Does that complete all the spellers on the Oak 
Grove side?” 

It did. 


"LL NOT attempt a description of the scene that 

ensued. That Odd Fellows Hall was well built. 
It remained standing and fairly intact. 

But there is one further item of which I should 
tell you. Mrs. Art Farlane struggled through the 
crowd until finally she reached Clay. 

“IT don’t know what was the matter with 
Shelby,” she said, shaking Clay’s hand with great 
vigor. “He never missed that word before, though 
I’ve heard him spell it a thousand times. He must 
have been nervous. ... Plum Springs is sure 
proud of you. We’d like to take you home in the 
buggy.” 

“No,” said Mr. Hackney, who was standing by 
—and though there was triumph in his voice, it 
bore an edge. “I brought Clay here, and I'll take 
him back.” 
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A Boy Grows UP. By Harry C. McKown and 
Marion LeBron. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1940. xv+-299 pp. $2.00. 


BOY GROWS UP is a very readable, enjoyable 

book written in an informal, conversational 
style. It is addressed to boys of “ ’teen age” to help 
them in understanding themselves and others 
through the changing relationships of their ado- 
lescent years. The authors, through their ex- 
periences with boys of various ages, are convinced 
that the problems which a youth encounters in 
passing from boyhood to manhood need not be 
disturbing and unhappy experiences. Instead, 
they see in this transitional period an opportunity 
for challenging, high adventure. They frankly 
recognize that no book “can teach a boy how to 
live.’ They are keenly aware, however, that most 
young people need help in discovering for them- 
selves the most satisfying life paths. 

Thoughtful consideration is given to the boy’s 
relationships with individual members of his own 
family—mother, father, sisters, and brothers. 
The authors discuss objectively a boy’s experi- 
ences in trying to adjust in various other rela- 
tionships—those of neighborhood and_ school, 
teams, committees, societies, clubs, as well as 
other kinds of informal and more formal social 
relationships. Friendly, concrete suggestions to 
help one adjust satisfactorily to these different 
types of situations are offered as practical guides. 

The authors talk over with their reader fin- 
ances, health, skills and hobbies, and jobs. The 
book closes with two chapters that urge the boy 
to make thoughtful, careful choices in order 
to discover that way of life which will bring him 
the greatest possible lifelong satisfactions. The 
fact that the future begins with the present is the 
note upon which the authors close. 

This book is built upon a sound philosophy. 
It stresses what every wise counselor of youth 
must recognize—that wise guidance does not con- 
sist in telling youth what to do; it lies in putting 
before young people the results of one’s own life 
experience in a way that will help them to dis- 
cover for themselves what they will want to do. 

—ETHEL KAWIN 
Director of Guidance, Glencoe Public Schools 
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LOVE AT THE THRESHOLD. By Frances Bruce 
Strain. New York: D. Appleton-Century. 1940. 
349 pp. $2.50. 


N the words of the author, “This book is a guide 

to love, as we know it today, to adventure of the 
sort one finds in the association of boys and 
girls together, and to the riches that come in 
the final joint relationship in - marriage and home- 
making.” It is addressed to older adolescent boys 
and girls as well as to young men and women who 
stand at the brink of matrimony. The discussion 
throughout is sane, practical, frank, sympathetic 
without being soft—the kind of straightforward 
talk clear-headed young moderns go in for. 

The book consists of three parts: Dating, Ro- 
mance, Marriage. Part I, devoted to Dating, has 
four chapters. The first chapter, “Points on Dat- 
ing,” discusses group dating, single dating, “going 
steady,” etc. Every situation is discussed from all 
angles—not only from yours but from the boy’s 
and girl’s point of view also. The next two chap- 
ters, “I Like Boys Who... .” and “I Like Girls 
Who... .” will make parents very much aware 
that wise guidance in love affairs demands their 
best efforts rather than an offhand manner. The 
last chapter of this part is entitled “Something 
to Do,” and gives many practical suggestions on 
rules and regulations for entertaining. 

Part II, on Romance, leads us into a more 
serious atmosphere. It takes up disposition, length 
of engagement, age differences, past love affairs, 
and a host of other practical considerations. 

Part III, on Marriage, is likewise excellent. 
I, however, could have wished this portion of the 
book in another book entirely. It is correct and 
sympathetically written, but so medical that it 
hardly seems consistent with the tempo set by 
Parts I and II. It is a little like packing 
nice sturdy, shiny apples and fragile fresh eggs 
in the same box; both good—but they don’t carry 
well together. However, I still recommend the 
book most heartily. Your young adolescents are 
worth your best talents, your most convincing 
arguments; and Love at the Threshold will help 
you sympathetically with these. 

—AIMEE ZILLMER 
Lecturer, Wisconsin Board of Health 
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Eyeing a New Frontier. Teachers are becom- 
ing more and more curious about the use of 
movies to satisfy the needs of their children for 
inspiration and understanding. Sometimes the 
P.T.A. has penetrated the new frontier and pro- 
vided financial support for the first hardy ex- 
perimenters in the new domain. 

We in Providence gloat over the one hundred 
per cent returns secured from our recent ques- 
tionnaire. From the thirty-five cities and towns 
of Rhode Island they came, with every super- 
intendent reporting that his schools are doing 
something in visual education. Eleven own sound 
movie equipment and twenty-one have silent 
movie projectors. Twenty-seven use them for 
general education of large groups, eighteen pro- 
vide direct instruction, and only seventeen furnish 
entertainment. Seventeen also make use of 
theater movies in their class discussions. In 
one city the supervising principal of three 
junior-senior high schools has secured equipment 
for each school and the P.T.A. units are renting 
films. A high school science teacher in one of the 
towns won his superintendent’s support and was 
given a sound motion picture projector, also two 
hundred dollars for the rental of films for class- 
room use in direct teaching. 

Every superintendent desires improvements, 
rated in this order: more films, more equipment, 
training of teachers in techniques, better planning 
for instructional use, and better physical facilities. 

Several factors contribute to a growth which 
started relatively late but is notable for the rapid 
and widespread adoption of the most modern de- 
vices: sound pictures and miniature lantern slides. 
Various agencies have publicized visual education 
in many ways. The Rhode Island Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers has had talks at annual meet- 
ings, notices in publications, and lecture-demon- 
strations before local units. Brown University has 
given extension courses and other colleges are 
giving increasing attention to visual education. 
Feature articles occur frequently on the school 
page of the Providence Sunday Journal. Three 
radio stations have broadcast talks for the P.T.A., 
the Women’s Federation, and the Providence 
public schools. The programs of the annual teach- 
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ers’ institute give increased attention to visual 
education. Annual exhibitions of the W.P.A. visual] 
education project at school headquarters haye 
drawn increasing numbers. 

During “Providence Education Week” in Jan. 
uary 1941, all schools joined in a gigantic vigua] 
education project. Parents were urged to take a 
school journey to see for themselves how the 
schools are training children for democracy, 
Visual aids such as movies, slides, posters, and ex- 
hibits were used in publicity and all sorts of ex- 
hibits and demonstrations were staged in the 
schools. 

The P.T.A.’s in Providence are taking a very 
active interest in a long-range program of visual 
education. Proposals for joint action with the 
schools have been discussed at the P.T.A. council, 
and some of the units have pledged money to rent 
films if the schools provide other facilities. 

—HENRY E. CHILDs 





A Community That Proved Itself. The school 
hall with its gaily lighted tree seemed to re-echo 
the shouts of “Merry Christmas” as the last of 
the children, the parents, and the teachers de- 
parted for the holidays. Only the principal of the 
school and the president of the parent-teacher 
association remained. 

The Christmas party had been a happy one and 
they smiled at each other. “I wish,” the principal 
said, “you would think something over during the 
vacation. There is a possibility that School 61 will 
be abandoned this next semester. What would 
you think of converting it into a community 
center for the neighborhood—a place that would 
take care of these delinquent boys and drop-outs 
about whom we are so concerned?” 

School convened on January 8. Four days later, 
the Recreation chairman of the school and her 
committee, including the president of the asso- 
ciation, met with the social worker who served 
the school. Her enthusiasm for the project, 
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coupled with that of the principal, encouraged the 
committee to start an active campaign. The 
city council of parent-teacher associations was 
asked for advice and made several helpful sug- 
gestions. 

It was decided to circulate petitions among the 
members of the parent-teacher associations of 
four neighboring schools. Before the end of the 
month these petitions, bearing four hundred 
names, were presented to the city school board. 

The month of February brought two com- 
munity meetings. Discouraging days followed, 
but the ball was kept rolling, and finally a com- 
mittee of four were given the opportunity to ap- 
pear before the city park board. The P. T. A. 
president was chosen to present their case. She 
was new in civic work and “scared to death,” but 
she presented a very good survey of the conditions 
of the area which the center would serve. 

Almost a month passed before the mayor’s ad- 
yisory committee visited the school. They seemed 
impressed by the possibilities of the building with 
its ten rooms, cloakrooms, large halls, and play- 
grounds. Two weeks later the board agreed to 
maintain the building if the community would 
raise a thousand dollars to be used for purchase of 
equipment. 

Such a sum seemed staggering to a community 
far from wealthy and might have ended the whole 
project had it not been that one of the parent- 
teacher leaders heard a park board member say: 
“The reason the South Side never has anything 
is that they don’t ask for it, or if they do ask they 
don’t stick together long enough to accomplish 
anything.” That was a challenge, and the group 
accepted it. 

A sponsoring committee was named including 
representatives of the ministry, all civic groups, 
parent-teacher associations, business and profes- 
sional groups. Two successful young alumni of 
School 61 brought in the first contribution, $375. 
By this time four more schools in the area had 
enlisted in the campaign. With only two weeks 
of the school term left, the sponsoring committee 
decided to hold a dinner meeting and “stake their 
all.” Instead of the expected forty or fifty men 
there were 150 present. The success of this meet- 
ing assured the thousand dollars. 

News of the new community center traveled 
fast and gifts of new and used equipment began 
coming in. The W.P.A. gave assistance and, with 
the help of students and parents, worked wonders. 

This fall, in an industrial section of the city 
where the delinquency rate has always been high, 
there is a community center with two rooms 
‘quipped for shop work and eight rooms devoted 
to games, wrestling, boxing, dramatic art, and 
crafts. Classes in craft work average 90 to 100 
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enrollment. In addition there are a kitchen, a 
combination assembly and dining hall, two offices, 
lavatories, and a well-equipped playground. The 
building hums with activity, and the crowds 
which enjoy it tax its capacity. 

But besides all that, there has developed around 
old School 61 a new and very strong civic pride. 
The South Side has learned how to “stick together 
long enough to accomplish something.” 

—DoroTHY GREIG and 
Lucy H. MURRAY 





United Efforts. The frame school building was 
thirty-five years old. It had been condemned as 
unsafe. The superintendent of schools was the 
first to visualize the replacement of this building 
by a safe, modern structure. Of course the prin- 
cipal of the school was in hearty accord. But there 
were three important factors to be considered. 

First, the manager of the great mining industry 
which was the chief source of revenue for the 
community must give his approval, as upon his 
company would fall eighty per cent of the neces- 
sary taxation. Second, the school board which 
represented the five schools of the independent 
district must be convinced of the need and ap- 
prove the financial plan. Third, the taxpayers of 
the whole district, at a bond election, must give 
a majority vote in its favor. 

Who could best perform the task of securing 
the approval of these groups? Why, the parent- 
teacher association, of course, which over a period 
of years had shown loyal cooperation. 

How did the P.T.A. set about it? A committee 
was appointed by the president. One of its mem- 
bers was selected to interview the mine manager, 
who proved cooperative. The committee then met 
with the school board and the superintendent. 
Plans for the proposed building and the financial 
set-up were examined, and cooperation of all the 
members was secured. 

A program of publicity was next sponsored. 
When the day of the bond election came, parent- 
teacher members were active in getting out the 
voters. The result was that the bond issue carried 
by a good majority. 

Today a beautiful building furnished with the 
most modern equipment stands upon the site of 
the old structure. “To develop between educators 
and the general public such united efforts”—the 
carrying out of this parent-teacher objective has 
brought a rich reward to this community. 


—MABEL A. BRAINARD 
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ARENTS AND teachers who attend the 1941 

Convention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers will have an opportunity to view the 
American scene from a background and setting 
particularly imbued with American traditions. 
It is in Boston, the city in which the endurance of 
the American idea was early tested and tried, that 
the Convention will be held May 19-May 22. 

Once again we as a people are having to learn 
that the American picture is made up of many 
interrelated problems and that we must see the 
picture whole before any single problem can be 
attacked. The 1941 Convention, in concerning it- 
self with important phases of its three-year ad- 
ministration theme “The Child In His Commu- 
nity,” will cooperate in this nation-wide endeavor 
by viewing the total life of the child in its relation 
to the institutions and fortes which affect his 
satisfactory growth and development. 

To this larger end, as well as to our own aims 
and goals as an organization, it is essential that 
our understanding of the child in his community 
shall be based upon the best knowledge available. 
Speakers of unusual note and experience have, 
therefore, been invited to address the Convention. 

Among the questions of first importance to be 
considered is the question of child health, and 
a practical program for its conservation. There 
are also the grave questions affecting youth and 
their needs today, and children under special dis- 
advantages, including those in minority groups 
and migrant families. The most searching light 
will be east on these problems in general sessions, 
chairmen’s conferences, and other group meetings. 

February is not too early to begin planning to 
attend the Convention. Headquarters will be at 
the Statler Hotel, and arrangements have been 
made with a number of other Boston hotels to take 
care of parent-teacher members from every state 
in the union. More detailed information con- 
cerning the Convention program—speakers, social 
events, and visits to national shrines made possible 
by reason of our meeting in historic Boston— 
will be published in following issues of the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher. 


% 


TRADITION among American educators and 
hundreds of individuals interested in education 
is attendance at the annual convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
This year the seventy-first convention will be held 
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in Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 22-27. 
The program, based on the theme “To Provide for 
the Common Defense: To Promote the Genera] 
Welfare: To Secure the Blessings of Liberty,” 
appears even from the tentative outline that has 
been released to be one of unusual promise and 
significance to our common defense problems, 
Among the many different and distinguished 
points of view which will be heard in the conven. 
tion are those of Isaiah Bowman, president, Johns 
Hopkins University; Harold E. Stassen, governor 
of Minnesota; Major George Fielding Elliot, 
author and military expert, and many others. 


® 


_ American Association for Adult Education 
is issuing two series of publications, Defense 
Papers and Defense Digests, which deal with 
questions relating to defense. According to Mr. 
Cartwright, director of the organization, these 
publications will deal “not with armaments alone, 
but also with housing, soil erosion, civil liberties, 
and other issues implicit in the phrase ‘defense of 
American culture.’” The price of Defense Papers 
is 15c per issue and of Defense Digests 10c. They 
may be secured from the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, 60 East 42nd Street, New York. 


g 


— OUR national president, Mrs. Kletzer, we 
hear again of a film of unusual merit both in 
content and production. This film, “The City,” 
narrated by Lewis Mumford, was shown at the 
recent advisory council of the W. P. A. and re- 
ceived enthusiastic response. Since it is available 
on 16 mm. film, it could easily be shown by local 
groups. For information write World Pictures 
Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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SoH QUESTIONS AS: Why are nursery schools 
important today? How much does it cost to 
run a nursery school? How may one recognize 
a good nursery school? are discussed in a recent 
publication of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation planned to help the layman understand 
what a nursery school is and what it does for 
children and parents. This helpful twenty-four- 
page bulletin by Elizabeth Neterer and Lovisa C. 
Wagoner may be secured for thirty-five cents from 
the Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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PARENT-TEACHER STUDY COURSE OUTLINES 


Study courses directed by ADA HART ARLITT 





erent oe 


THIS WORLD OF OURS— 

CITIZENSHIP study course for parents, teach- 
A ers, and all other adults who want a closer 
acquaintanceship with the world they live in, an 
acquaintanceship which will enable them to 
share their knowledge with youth and assume 
together the full responsibilities of democratic 
citizenship. 


Article: WAR, WHAT AND WHO MAKE IT ?—By 
Samuel Everett (See Page 15) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. War is always the result of many causes 
working within a society. No one cause can 
be blamed, but an understanding of all of 
the factors which produce wars may help us 
to prevent them in the future. 


2. War is a waste of most of the resources 
which might have been amassed “to pro- 
mote the welfare of human beings.” The 
same measures might have been used to pro- 
duce good housing, higher wages, finer pro- 
grams of education, and the development of 
other important values in living. 

8. The efficiency which now goes into the 
production of war materials could be used 
in the direction of creating a better system 
of international relations, a saner and more 
humane society. If these results are to be 
obtained it must be by “re-learning the ways 
of democracy.” 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 
1. What are some of the needs of our demo- 
cratic civilization which are not now being 
met fully? 

2. How can we help set up a world order in 
which war would be difficult if not impos- 
sible? 

38. What areas could we study in order to 
be better prepared to work toward lasting 
peace? 

4. How can _ parent-teacher 
work for a better world order? 


associations 


References: 


1. Education and the National Defense. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. Single copies free. 


2. Education and the Defense of American 
Democracy. Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
3. W. E. Rappard. The Quest for Peace Since 
the World War. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press. 1940. 

4. Educating for Peace. Edited by Committee 
on International Relations, National Council 
of Teachers of English. New York: Appleton- 
Century. 1940. 
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BEGINNINGS WITH CHILDREN— 

A PRESCHOOL study course for parents and 
teachers who believe that the early years are 

very important ones in the child’s life and hence 

must be wisely guided. It will suggest practical 

techniques and methods which contribute to a 


deeper and more intimate insight into child 
life. 


Article: WHOSE FAULT Is It ? —By Herold C. 
Hunt (See Page 7) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. Children’s social attitudes are the results 
of the training which they receive in the 
first six years of life. If they are emotionally 
unstable and socially maladjusted, someone 
has failed in some aspect of their training. 


2. Emotional control is the result of a long 
learning process. Children are born without 
those checks on emotional behavior which 
society feels desirable. One of the most im- 
portant goals in education is training the 
emotions to function in such a way that chil- 
dren will lead happy, socially adjusted lives. 


3. Certain needs of children must always 
be met in any program of training. Children 
need success. They need to use their own 
initiative in carrying out projects. They 
need to receive attention and sometimes 
praise for desirable activities. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion | 


1. What are some situations in which emo- 
tional control can be taught? 

2. What would be a reasonable training pro- 
gram in developing emotional stability? 

3. How much stability may be expected of 
a child of three? Of an eight-year-old? Of 
an adolescent? 


4. How far should schools train for social 
adjustment and emotional control? 


5. What are some ways in which parent- 
teacher associations can cooperate with 
schools in the education of their children? 


References: 


1. Dorothy W. Baruch. Parents and Children 
Go to School. Chicago: Scott-Foresman. 1939. 


2. Mental Hygiene in Modern Education. 
Edited by Witty and Skinner. New York: Far- 
rar and Rinehart. 1939. 


8. Ada Hart Arlitt. The Child from One to 
Twelve. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1931. 


4. J. E. Anderson. Happy Childhood. New York: 
Appleton-Century. 
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CONCERNING THIS ISSUE 


Content 











HE IDEA for this issue stems from an 
[ovis which has dominated the efforts 

of parents and teachers since their com- 
mon aims were recognized and welded together 
in a National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
This objective is to help produce, and 
wisely direct, an enlightened public opinion in 
matters affecting all levels of childhood. The 
rapid development of social and scientific find- 
ings has made this objective all the more im- 
portant, all the more complex. This issue, there- 
fore, is based upon a threefold purpose: to 
bring to the attention of the public certain vital 
problems related to child welfare, to indicate 
their solution wherever possible, and to examine 
some of the instruments employed today to in- 
fluence the thought and action of both youth 
and adults. 


The opening article inquires into the fitness 
of the radio, movies, and press of today to in- 
fluence the attitudes and conduct of millions 
of youth, and suggests how these forces might 
be utilized in accomplishing the urgent tasks 
involved in making democracy work. 


One of these urgent tasks is to build a strong 
and united citizenry by keeping ‘the world 
safe for differences of opinion.” How the inter- 
woven forces of school and community can 
develop such a citizenry is the subject of an 
article in the series based upon recent findings 
in civie education. 

Another urgent task is “to provide substi- 
tutes for war.” In order to do this, one must 
understand what and who make war; a third 
article goes far toward answering this query. 

Still another task is “to develop an awareness 
of the extensive feeling of insecurity and frus- 
tration felt by a significant proportion of our 
people.” A discussion of one frustrated segment 
of our society is found in the article devoted 
to migrant children. 

The story selected for this issue is a very 
human one of how public opinion in a commu- 
nity almost ruined a child’s opportunity for 
normal life. There is also an article which offers 
practical suggestions with regard to emotional 
problems encountered by the child in daily 
situations; and one which is a reminiscence of 
Alice McLellan Birney, founder of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, written by 
the daughter who witnessed the stirring years 
of her mother’s work and eventual triumph. 


ers. 
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has been especially concerned with theatrical motion 
pictures and their relationship to the development 
of children. Dr. Dale’s critical and subjective analysig 


out their potential educational values. 


of which he has been superintendent since September 
1940. His wide experience with many children has 
given him a rare understanding of the young child, 


When the Educational Policies Commission sent g 
group of distinguished educators into the field to 
study civic education in the schools of America, 
SAMUEL EVERETT was one of the group. In addition 
to directing the course of important developments in 
citizenship training, he has served on many educa- 
tional committees. Dr. Everett teaches education 
at Northwestern University. 


Lois CLARK is advisor in the division of early 
childhood and elementary education, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction. She is well 
known for her work on techniques in school-community 
cooperation, and is active in a number of organizations 
interested in education and community life. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN is especially qualified to discuss 
the migrant problem because of her outstanding work 
in rural education and allied subjects, and her first- 
hand acquaintance with the agricultural West. She 
is chief of the division of elementary education, 
California State Department of Education. Magazines 
of note have published many articles from her pen. 





Changed modes of life, but unchanged springs of 
human behavior, characterize the delightful sketches 
of A. L. CRABB. The Plum Springs School in a rural 
community of yesterday is seen through eyes both 
fond and critical. For the past thirteen years Dr. 
Crabb has centered his work in Peabody College. 


ALONSITA BIRNEY WALKER, daughter of Alice 
Birney Robert, aged two. 


Parents and Teachers. 


The following parent-teacher leaders and their co-we 
are responsible for the material in this month’s “P, 
Frontiers”: Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, President, and E 
E. Childs, State Chairman of Motion Pictures and V 
Education, Rhode Island Congress of Parents and Tea¢ 
Mrs. James L. Murray, President, Indiana Congre 
Mrs. Jack C. Greig, President, Parent-Teacher Asse 
of School No. 18, Indianapolis; and Mrs. R. L. B 
President, Idaho Congress. 
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gem DALE’S eminence ia the field of visual educail 
tion has long been recognized. In recent years he ” 
of radio, movies, and press is doing much to bring 


HEROLD C. HUNT’s experience as school administra. _ 
tor and teacher is finding concrete expression in the 
program and policy of the Kansas City public schools, 


McLellan Birney, now makes her home in Florida, — 
where she takes great interest in the upbringing and — 
future of Alice Birney’s youngest descendant, Alice 


This month’s editorial is by Mrs. M. D. WILKINSON, — 
a regional vice-president of the National Congress of 3 
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